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RECESSIONAL. 


God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line— 
Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called our navies melt away— 

On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in 
awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard—- 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy People, Lord! 
Amen. 


London Times RuDYARD KIPLING. 





TO A BEAUTY. 


(Translated from French verses in the July Num- 
ber of the “ Martians.’’) 


This happy morn I’ve plucked for thee 
Hawthorn and violets, jessamine rare 
Sweet buds of rose and rosemary 
To crown thy lovely golden hair. 


O radiant Beauty!—have a care 
Lest pride invade that heart of thine. 
The swift hours whisper thee “Beware!” 
They warn thee of thy youth’s decline. 


How quickly fade the summer flowers 
Of life, and beauty, youth and grace: 

Re humble through these golden hours 
While yet they find thee in thy place. 





Recessional, etc. 


For soon shall dawn the fatal day 
When withered, pale, and shrouded, 
thou 
Shalt silent lie till borne away; 
Who will thy beauties then avow? 
F. pu B. 





A THOUGHT FROM PINDAR. 
Twin immortalities man’s art doth give 
To man; both fair; both noble; one su- 


preme. 
The sculptor beating out his portrait 
scheme 
Lan make the marble statue breathe and 
live; 


Yet with a life cold, silent, locative: 
It cannot break its stone-eternal dream, 
Or step to join the busy human stream, 
But dwells in some high fane a hiero- 
glyph. 


Not so the poet: Hero! if thy name 
Lives in his verse, it lives indeed. 
then 
In every ship thou sailest passenger 
To every town where aught of soul 
doth stir, 
Through street and 
camp and game, 
And on the lips and in the hearts of 
men! 


For 


borne, at 


market 


ARTHUR C, BENSON. 





RONDEAU. 
When Phyllis frowns, an ugly blight 
Descends where all before was light. 
Steals o’er the sunshine of her face, 
And quite eclipses half the grace 
Wherewith the queenly maid is dight. 


Her fairy guards in very fright 
Unfold their wings and take to flight: 
Creatures of earth and air give place, 
When Phyllis frowns. 


I may not—would not, if I might,— 
Behold at large the woeful sight. 
Let Nature’s healing sleep efface 
Unlovely lines in soft embrace: 
Sweet Day, adien! Come, gentle Night. 
When Phyllis frowns! 


EDWARD CRACROFT LEFROY. 

















From The National Review. 
NEWMAN AND RENAN. 

Plutarch has written “Parallel 
Lives;’ and history, no less than 
drama, delights in contrast and coinci- 
dence. But seldom, perhaps, did it exe- 
cute in this line a stroke so remarkable 
as when, in the month of October, 1845, 
and almost on the same day of the 
month it led John Henry Newman ro 
the door of the Catholic Church while 
Ernest Renan was issuing thence, and 
bidding his early faith an everlasting 
farewell. We may figure to ourselves 
the 9th of October as a famous and a 
fatal day in that year, shining for 
Catholicism with brilliant light and 
setting in deep shadow. Who can draw 
up the balance of such loss and such 
gain? No one, so far as I am aware, 
has attempted it hitherto; yet if we 
knew how the account stood, we might 
see our way to resolve many of the 
questions which divide and torment us. 


For these two men, although never 
meeting in the body, nor acquainted 


with each other's writings, were in fact 
rivals and antagonists—parallel and op- 
posed; each had fought the battle of 
belief and unbelief in his own bosom; 
together they summed up the tenden- 
cies of an age. And in variety of gifts, 
in personal romance, in the influence 
which went forth from them and sub- 
dued more than one generation, who 


shall say that they were greatly un- 
equal? 
The most striking resemblance be- 


tween them is their mastery of style. 
Newman has long been recognized as 
one of the crowned and sceptred kings 
of English prose literature, without a 
competitor save Ruskin; but as a spir- 
itual teacher, a light in the world of 
religious development, he is by far the 
greatest that has risen up during our 
century. On the other hand, which 


among illustrious French writers has 
excelled Renan? I speak of the _ su- 
preme French achievement, again of 


prose not of poetry; and I call to mind 


1 Letters and Correspondence of J. H. Newman, 
edited by Anne Mozley. London, 1891. 

Lettres Intimes: 2842-1845, précédées par “* Ma 
Sceur Henriette,” par E. Renan. Paris, 1896. 
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Chateaubriand, George Sand, Victor 
Hugo—these are the highest modern 
names—but can we praise them beyond 
the choice, and music-breathing, and 
exquisite, and endlessly cunning artist 
who, by a secret known to himself and 
none other, has combined the Celtic 
and the classic eloquence, stolen the 
hearts of friends and enemies, hidden 
the charm of his persuasiveness in 
words as simple as they are touching, 
and given to a phrase or an_ epithet 
power so strange, that once heard, it 
never will be forgotten? What a spe- 
cious miracle is here, and how slight 
a value do we set on Hugo’s chaotic 
splendors when this enchantment has 
taken hold of us! But such was Re- 
nan. He has wrapped himself in the 
cloak of the wizard Prospero, borrow- 
ing for the nonce his staff and magic 
volume, not unsuccessfully. Now, if 
we should think of Newman as Ariel, 
a spirit most delicate, detached, and 
filled with heavenly light, the terms of 
our comparison would not be wanting. 
I propose to draw out briefly some 
of the resemblances and the contrasts 
which have been brought home to me 
in reading the remains, and especially 
what is now published from their cor- 
respondence, of these memorable per- 
sons. But I shall not pretend to do 
more than illustrate a large subject. 
Shall I accomplish even so little as 
that? I cannot tell; but if the keen 
personal feeling which comes over me 
when I turn to either Newman or Re- 
nan be any proof that one has entered 
into their thought, their way of looking 
at the nature of things, their peculiar 
and individual spirit; if to be charmed 
is the secret of interpretation, and yet 
to be critical under so mighty a spell 
is some token of clear-sightedness, then 
I would take courage from the omens 
vouchsafed me. Perhaps it is impos- 
sible for those who never knew the 
Catholic Church by experience to un- 
derstand how Newman came at last to 
join it, almost in his own despite; and 
still less, I am confident, will they, 
without some rare dramatic power, 
comprehend the attraction which !t 
ceased not to exercise upon Renan, a)- 
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though he had run to the opposite pole. 
I shall endeavor to keep clear of con- 
troversy; the situation, delineated as it 
was by the men themselves, out of 
which their final resolve issued, will 
point the moral of many arguments. 
And now to begin. We must say, 
with Hamlet, though not disparag- 
ingly, “Look here upon this picture, 
and on this.” See, amid the jostling 
crowd of mediocrities, in an age given 
over to commerce, politics, money-mak- 
ing, journalism, and vulgar enjoyment, 
these two men of genius—one French, 
one English—who pass by the whole 
scene of Vanity Fair as an empty 
stage-delusion. They are nothing if 
not idealists—dreaming their dream, 
perchance, while the many feast on 
good things; but a dream—in Newman 
contemplative, supernatural, in Renan 
Hegelian, concerned only with the 
process of the world, and a_ divinity 
still latent—which neither would ex- 
change for all beside it. This uncon- 
querable passion was breathed into 
them from the beginning by religion. 
They come down to literature as out of 
a higher sphere. The intense purity 
and clearness of style, the eloquence 
flowing in a stream so limpid, whereby 
each is marked off from his fellows and 
is classic, they have arrived at by no 
inducement from without, but in the 
effort to understand themselves. Each 
is alone, or regardless of his chance au- 
dience. Most instructive it is when 
Renan describes himself as the least 
literary of men, and marvels in_ his 
roguish innocence at the French Aca- 
demics, who can write though they 
have nothing to say. From the first he 
was disdainful of the loud-tongued 
rhetoric which M. Dupanloup had set 
up as the very finest of the arts at St. 
Nicholas du Chardonnet. But Renan, 
who has written sach inimitable prose. 
would have no mention made of style 
in training French scholars; let them 
study things and the words will come, 
he declares again and again. Newman 
wore himself out over his compositions; 
yet, at the age of sixty-nine, he could 
say with delightful simplicity, “I never 
have been in the practice since I was 


a boy of attempting to write well, or to 
form an elegant style. I think I never 
have written for writing sake, but my 
one and single desire and aim has been 
to do what is so difficult, viz., to ex- 
press clearly and exactly my meaning.” 
Yes, he had a meaning, a conviction, 
which would not let him rest until it 
was embodied in language; and litera- 
ture as a display of talent, or a thing 
which could be sold in the market, he 
no more dreamt of dealing in than he 
would have dealt in any other commod- 
ity and article of commerce. Yet—or 
shall we not rather say, hence?—there 
is a beauty and freedom of touch in all 
that either of these men published, the 
like of which no popular pen has to 
show. It is art, indeed, but disinter- 
ested, patient, and unconventional, 
addressing itself to those who can 
grasp its significance, not to the mul- 
titude. “I cannot make myself heard 
when I speak to the many, nor do the 
many care to hear me. Paucorum 
hominum sum,” wrote the great orato- 
rian. And Renan, in the preface to his 
“Drames Philosophiques,” has _ these 
proud words: “Besides the volume 
which is destined for the circulating h- 
brary, there is the book of which the 
triumph consists in its being held of 
price by some few hundred connois- 
seurs.” His own most cried-up volume 
had been read by tens of thousands, 
but still it was to the few and not the 
many that he appealed. 

So frank a dismissal of the crowd 
argues in the speaker that he does not 
need them, nor has thought of them in 
the first place. He will teach, but only 
those that care to listen; his message 
has certain undercurrents; it is esoteric, 
ironical, a winged word that flies over 
common heads and pierces the heart at 
a distance. We can never be quite 
sure that we have caught the prophet’s 
deepest meaning; and he smiles outright 
when we undertake to decide what he 
has been aiming at, or to refute a sug- 
gestion which has glided across’ the 
flow of his metaphors. Such a _ pe- 
euliar and indefinable spirit will be at 
once supremely truthful and as candid 
as snow in sunshine. But who will 




















dare to criticise, or pretend to exhaust, 
a philosophy which never can be _ re- 
solved into another man’s formulas? 

The candor, the irony, the rare dis- 
tinction, the transcendent egotism—I 
quote Newman’s own word—and all 
this lighted up by an impersonal mo- 
tive (by religion on the one hand, by 
science, or erudition, or philosophy, on 
the other), which are thus held forth 
as independent of the arts of rhetoric, 
and hostile, in a sense, to literature, 
cannot be denied to either of my he- 
roes. Their writing is one long solilo- 
quy; I doubt if a second person is ever 
much more to them than the mask of 
the Athenian actor, the speaking 
trumpet through which they hear their 
own voice. I am struck with the por- 
tentous solitude that each makes round 
about himself. Like the father of 
idealism, Berkeley, each must build 
the universe anew, and out of his own 
feelings; he cannot take it for granted 
or receive it upon hearsay, or by tradi- 
tion; it is a problem to be resolved, not 
an axiom beyond discussion. This 
everlasting note of interrogation, I 
think it must be, which has led various 
well-intentioned writers to charge Car- 
dinal Newman with scepticism; while 
in Renan we find an unqualified eulogy 
of Descartes and his methodic doubt as 
the beginning of wisdom. But let us 
never be hasty in eur judgments con- 
cerning these subtle minds. For it is 
the privilege of genius to name all 
things afresh and, like Adam, to inter- 
pret creation with eyes enlightened but 
still untaught—the glances of a child- 
man in Paradise. 

What an orthodox scepticism, for ex- 
ample, is that which impels Newman to 
say, “While a man holds the moral gov- 
ernance of God as existing in and 
through his conscience, it matters not 
whether he believes his senses or not. 
For at least he will hold the external 
world as a divine intimation.” Tosuch 
a one the vital distinction between 
Hume and Berkeley turns upon this, 
which of them denied, and which ac- 
knowledged, the fact of conscience as 
aboriginal and self-demonstrative. Re- 
nan would certainly have held with 
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Hume. Of the truths belonging to that 
moral order he says, “they cannot be 
directly affirmed or denied;” they fall 
into a sort of never-ending dialogue 
where every shade of opinion, surmise, 
and dubitation has its own place. Au 
things here below—in the world of phe- 
nomena, which includes conscience— 
are, according to the dreamer of Pan- 
theistic dreams, but symbols and im- 
agery. Yet, ere the pen drops from his 
hand, when he is finishing the last page 
of “Ma Sceur Henriette,” he too makes 
a confession such as we could hardly 
have expected from him. “I never 
have had any doubt,” he tells us, “of 
the moral order; but I see now with evi- 
dence that the whole logical system of 
the world would be undone, were such 
lives,” as that of his noble-hearted sis- 
ter, “delusion and deceit.” 

The consent of these witnesses, New- 
man and Renan, in a point of capital 
importance, is very astonishing, and by 
no means to be overlooked. They may 
differ as regards the method of proof; 
they are at one as to the fact. Nor 
need we suppose that there is less con- 
viction than there is irony—a growing 
disease with Renan as old age crept 
upon him—in those words of power 
which serve as an introduction to the 
“Prétre de Némi;” “I believe with the 
Sibyl,” he cries out while reflecting on, 
the melancholy fate of the priest Antis- 
tius, “that justice will reign, if not on 
this planet, still in the universe at 
large; and that the virtuous man will 
at length be found to have been the 
well-inspired.” Abate, I say, the half- 
mocking smile; remember that there is 
a Gascon of the joyous type in Renan, 
who will have his joke at all costs; and 
interpret his true thoughts by the lan- 
guage he has dedicated as an epitaph 
upon his sister’s tomb; shall we not rec- 
ognize here a great affirmation? But 
the lightness offends. It does, and with 
reason. There is a mortal difference 
between the teachers which tells ut- 
terly, at last, to Newman's advantage. 
We shall find ourselves returning to it 
ere we have done with them; and then, 
indeed, if we absolve Renan from the 
charge of scepticism, we cannot but 
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condemn in his declining years. the 
Aristippus, or sensual pleasure-monger, 
which he seems to have become. Mean- 
while, let us ask, after the fashion of 
modern psychology, how much was 
given to either by inheritance or de- 
scent, and how much by education. It 
is an enquiry of singular interest. 

We have not been told as yet nearly 
so many particulars touching the _his- 
torical and family antecedents of New- 
man, as the Breton peasant-genius re- 
lates about himself. But we know 
that, though London born, he came of 
Huguenot blood; he was Calvinist on 
both sides; intensely religious, or “very 
superstitious,” as he says, by tempera- 
ment; and he had “a sense of the pres- 
ence of the Supreme Being which 
never had been dimmed by even a pass- 
ing shadow,” which had dwelt in him 
ever since he recollected anything, and 
which he could not imagine his losing. 
This direct apprehension, or “image of 
an invisible being,”’—the root of what 
some call mysticism,—it was which 
gave “a deep meaning to the lessons of 
his first teachers about the Will and 
Providence of God;” they were but 
drawing out, as in the Socratic experi- 
ment with Meno’s young slave, truths 
implicit but really existing within his 
childish consciousness. Nor did he 
ever cease to believe in them when once 
they were apprehended. His Calvin- 
ism fell away; that first vital intuition 
not only survived all changes, but was 
their motive power and their justifica- 
tion. He never lost his faith in “the 
reality of conversion, as cutting at the 
root of doubt,” and “providing a chain 
between God and the soul with every 
link complete.’ From his earliest 


years “God’s presence went up with 
him, and gave him rest.” 
Renan has left us his own Dar- 


winian formula, mockingly but as if he 
laid stress upon it,—“Breton by the 


father’s side, Gascon by the mother, in 
the remote distance, Lapp or Finnish.” 
One constituent was not to be found in 
him—the Roman, Latin, South-Eastern 
French; we have no proper name for it 
in English, and our criticism, as well 
as our history, loses thereby; but M. 
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Taine has called it, par excellence, the 
classic, and we may follow his exam- 
ple. Now of this ancient but surviving, 
and among the modern French omnip- 
otent, type Renan was the exact op- 
posite. He did not believe in author- 
ity; law, routine, precedent—the stately 
and too often chilling architecture, so 
to term it, of a life which was governed 
from without, not spontaneous or self- 
inspired—spoke to him faintly and 
were shadows, mere phantoms rising 
up out of the past; they left him cold 
when they did not stir him to rebel 
against them. The Celt is shy and res- 
tive; he loves passionately and will fol- 
low to the death; but he cannot obey 
the impersonal; he is too much of a 
poet to dwell at ease among the ab- 
stractions and devices of the civil or 
the canon law. When the fisherman's 
son is still wandering about the old 
streets of Tréguier, or prays and med- 
itates in that high mediseval shrine of 
St. Tudwal—itself a piece of fantasy, 
soaring rather than solid—or when he 
goes with his pious mother on pilgrim- 
age to chapels hidden among the aged 
trees, and framed about by _ the 
clouds and_= storms of Brittany, 
who could be more edifying more Cath- 
olic? But his religion has in it some- 
thing antique—I had almost said, ele- 
mental; it goes beyond history and 
dogma; it is Paganism, too, but exceed- 
ingly primitive; and its wonder-work- 
ing saints have little in common with 
a purple-clad hierarchy, seated on 
thrones, judging the world by law, and 
practised in the conquering Roman 
state-craft. He is of the year 600, and 
that in wild Wales; for these ages upon 
ages have passed like a winter's day, 
not changing the Cymric folk, but 
throwing them back into their own 
thoughts, where, in a waking dream, 
they can picture to themselves the 
world as they would have it to be. 
Seatter them among strangers, send 
them into the regiments on the frontier, 
to the seminary in Paris, and they fall 
homesick and die. At least, they will 
be utterly reserved, silent, and medita- 
tive; no common life has the power to 
absorb them; and like Merlin who be- 




















holds the transparent walls of his 
prison on every side, in an enchanted 
loneliness, they put between’ them- 
selves and the world a barrier which no 
force can penetrate, no spell save the 
traditional! words of might can dis- 
solve. 

That is the impression left on me by 
Renan’s account of his childhood and 
youth; by the pathetic story of his sis- 
ter’s life in those lonesome years of 
Paris; by the description of Issy and its 
studious painful solitude which friend- 
ship seems never to have sweetened; 
by his desperate and yet speechless 
wrestlings with the respectable, nar- 
row, conservative, Gallican orthodoxy 
of St. Sulpice; and by the letters which 
passed between himself and Henriette, 
who was in heroic exile, fifteen hun- 
dred miles away, earning her bread as 
a teacher in the palace of Prince Za- 
moyski at Clemensow or Warsaw. It is 
the record of a tragedy that went on 
to its inevitable yet unforeseen conclu- 
sion, step by step, during eight years 
and a half, from the day when Ernest, 
a lad of fifteen, was admitted by M. 
Dupanloup into his fashionable semi- 
nary of St. Nicholas, until he found 
himself, a rebel rather than an outcast, 
lodging at M. Crouzet’s, alone and 
without resources except in Henriette’s 
devotion. 

Sincere, and infecting us with his 
own trouble, as genius always will, Re- 
nan little imagined that his passionate 
epistles would be thrown upon the 
highway half a century later. But we 
can read them now side by side with 
those which the perplexed Oxford 
teacher was writing at that very time, 
as in the darkness of eclipse, to a sister 
equally cherished. Newman's letters, 
between 1839 and 1845, show him mov- 
ing on and on, but as one feeling his 
way, amid contending voices, and 
through the Valley of the Shadow, 
until he has reached the heights from 
which Renan was descending. As we 


might anticipate, their paths did not 
cross. And this difference must be 
added. Henriette Renan, who in ear- 


lier days had declined to enter a con- 
vent—her predestined home, as it might 
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appear—only from a sense of devotion 
to her father’s memory and because she 
alone could support their falling house, 
Henriette, I say, had come into an aus- 
tere but heterodox Deism, and rejoiced 
when her brother seemed to be taking 
the same path. She behaved with ad- 
mirable forbearance, not pressing him 
by so much as a hint of her own opin- 
ions; he must obey his conscience, anc 
at all costs be true to himself; she is 
but the physician noting his case, and 
telling him what it requires, that is all. 
But in character she is more decided, 
as Frenchwomen often are; she wel- 
comes every token of independence in 
him, nor will suffer the young untried 
soul to go back and rest upon au- 
thority; no, “the veil once rent,” she 
says, “cannot be restored;” his eyes are 
open, how can he shut them again? It 
is manifest what a momentum her 
words must have given at such a criti- 
cal time to the arguments which drove 
her brother onward. She was the im- 
personation of private judgment, oblig- 
ing him to trust in himself. And all 
this with a delicacy of speech, a consia- 
eration, a self-sacrifice, that lend to her 
writing the infinite tenderness of a 
mother dipping the pen, as it were, in 
her own heart’s blood. Chateaubriand 
would have called her Velléda, the 
Druidess, not unworthily; for in all she 
did or said there was a glow of fem- 
inine enthusiasm, and an utter disre- 
gard of self, as if in obedience to the 
ideals of a religion which, in its his- 
torical shape no longer appealing to her 
reason, still nevertheless governed her 
conduct. We may, perhaps, believe 
that Ernest Renan would not have left 
the Roman Church had Henriette 
thrown her influence into the orthodox 
scale. At all events, she decided him 
when he was yet wavering, and _ se- 
cured him a year of independence at 
the period which proved to be a turn- 
ing-point in his life as in his convic- 
tions. 

The English lady to whom she stands 
in so remarkable a contrast—I mean 
Jemima Newman—could not for many 
reasons exercise a similar influence. 
Ernest Renan’s trial came when ue was 
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not more than twenty; the vicar of St. 
Mary’s was thirty-nine when the pos- 
sible truth of a system wuich he had 
long fought against flashed upon him 
suddenly like an apparition, and filled 
him with strange forebodings. More- 
over, he had passed through one great 
spiritual revolution already. From an 
Evangelical he had become an Anglican 
of the school of Laud; Jacobite Oxford 
had shown him that Calvinism might 
be plausible as a theory, but did not 
possess the key to human phenomena; 
and he had deliberately broken with 
these inherited beliefs. He could not 
break with them a second time: that 
experience, that change was unique. 
Nor did he feel as the lonely student at 
St. Sulpice must have felt, that he was 
going out into chaos. Rome was a Vis- 
ible reality; the power that claimed his 
allegiance might almost be touched 
with the hand; he had seen it during 
his voyages up and down the Mediter- 
ranean, and was well aware cf its char- 
acter and history. What could a sister 
who had simply followed him in his 
Anglican ascent oppose to all this? Only 
her love for him and for the Church of 
England that he had so gloriously mag- 
nified. But here is one of the most ad- 
mirable points in the comparison; that 
the English sister found within this 
narrow space room to display qualities 
no less rare and gracious than the 
French—as fine a self-control under cir- 
cumstances which were equally trying, 
a most sensitive conscience, a tender 
uprightness, and through all the dark 
moments which preceded Newman’s 
secession a faith in him not to be 
shaken by rumors, misunderstandings, 
or the ambiguity of change. In the 
great collection of his early correspond- 
ence, no letters seem to me so _ fault- 
lessly beautiful as those which he 
wrote to his lady during the forlorn 
period when, having ceased to be an 
Anglican, he was moving over deep and 
stormy waters into the wished-for- 
haven. And her replies, unpretending, 
extempore, written to him alone, with 
no eye upon a public that she cannot 
have detected in the uncertain haze of 
the future, deserve the lace which has 
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been allotted to them. Fittingly do. we 
read them in one volume with her 
brother’s tremulous and eager words, 
which passing through argument, ex- 
postulation, and the bitterness of deatn 
itself, invoked as a seal upon the testi- 
mony which he is bearing for con- 
science’s sake, rise at last into a realm 
of light where all that is earthly dwin- 
dles and is seen no more. I cannot 
quote from them; but surely they are, 
and will long remain, among the mas- 
terpieces of religious literature. 

We may most easily follow the 
changes through which Renan arrived 
at his philosophy, by looking upon him 
as an innocent country lad who  be- 
lieved all that he was told, and then 
tried it according to the method of an 
inductive, or, as he says, of an “achro- 
matic” reason. He had not in himself 
the witness of a spiritual experience 
such as Newman had, which would re- 
sist as life always does resist, the as- 
saults of scepticism. At Issy the mystic 
and the average man shouldered one 
another; but Renan had already eaten 
of the tree of knowledge, and chose it 
before the tree of the supernatural life. 
Religion was to be tested by science, 
without prejudice or prepossessions. 
Would it endure a touchstone that took 
from it all its enchantment, reducing its 
high and heavenly facts to a mere set 
of phenomena like any other? He be- 
gan to question it as impartially as he 
would have cross-examined the New- 
tonian system, not like a man who feels 
the burden of sin and ignorance, and 
sighs to be delivered from them. When, 
at St. Sulpice, the evidences of Chris- 
tianity were laid before him, still he 
employed the same process; antecedent 
probabilities did not exist, or must not 
be regarded; and if the Bible on being 
submitted to inspection failed to sup- 
ply a consistent human narrative, how 
could we accept it as a teaching from 
on high? These difficulties of the let- 
ter, which have always been known to 
Christians, but never have turned aside 
any who were seeking for redemption, 
proved too much for the student of He- 
brew and evidences. He would not 
of the 
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creed; they were confessedly beyond 
reason, and must be taken on authority; 
but he required—and, as it seemed to 
him, he did not find—the same sort of 
proof, or the unblemished accuracy of 
statement, in the four Gospels which he 
had found in Tacitus or Thucydides. 
With the truth of Scripture vanished 
the infallibility of the Church,—but first 
the Bible was wrecked upon this induc- 
tion. If the Bible could have survived, 
Catholicism might have held him; now, 
all was of human growth; no divine in- 
terposition had ever taken place; de- 
velopment under fixed laws must ex- 
plain the world historically; Jesus of 
Nazareth was but the noblest of men; 
the Gospels were a poem; religion had 
sunk down to myths and fables; and 
Renan might have summed up his be- 
lief as well as his criticism in those 
amazing words of Shakespeare, apply- 
ing them to Oxford, St. Sulpice, and 
Tiibingen in their several points,— 
“They say, miracles are past; and [yet] 
we have our philosophical persons to 
make modern and familiar things su- 
pernatural and causeless. Hence it is 
that we make trifles of terrors; en- 
sconcing ourselves into seeming knowl- 
edge, when we should submit ourselves 
to an unknown fear.” 

An unknown fear! Abyssus abys- 
sum inrocat; take away Revelation and 
what serious mind will deem this word 
too much? But the young critic, confi- 
dent in his methods and his demonstra- 
tions, was of a sanguine temper,—as we 
now talk, an optimist. Life—and the 
Christian life, that world of deep expe- 
rience!—he grasped with one hand, 
laying it on the marble slab of an em- 
pirical laboratory, and dissecting it, if 
not into materialism, yet into a psy- 
chology beneath or behind which there 
was no God. For had the living In- 
finite been present there, how could 
any process, logical or biological, pre- 
tend to be exhaustive? The result, not 
at once discernible, yet assured from 
the beginning,—since his method was 
false.—we have witnessed in our philos- 
opher’s latest writings. “What do you 
make of sin?’ he is asked; nay, he asks 


himself. And he answers with a laugh, 
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“Sin? Ma foi, I suppress it, gentle. 
men!” In language more suitable to 
the argument, he has discovered that 
man cannot fall; there is no height in 
creation and no depth; it is a plane sur- 
face, or a painted sheet, and never had 
a spiritual meaning. Here is an experi- 
ment on this man’s part, which for eyes 
with any power of vision is evidence in- 
deed; a proof by actual touch and trial 
that the wrong method must needs is- 
sue in passing by, as though it never 
had existed, the heart and essence of 
the problem. For how shall we fear ‘f 
guilt is an idle name? yet Primos in 
orbe deos fecit timor; we cannot deny it; 
and that fear was a moral fear, a 
shrinking from judgment, or it speedily 
became so. Get rid of our belief in 
Revelation, founded upon man’s need 
of forgiveness, and history too will 
change into an enigma, of which delu- 
sion is the necessary key. Thus, at 
length, the method of the philosopher 
and the facts of the past have fallen 
into hopeless contradiction. 

Newman, undoubtedly, would have 
said that nothing better was to be an- 
ticipated; and the spectacle of a _ pro- 
fessing Christian who had no _ preju- 
dices in favor of God, conscience, or 
immortality, who was indifferent to 
Church and Bible, and assimilated an 
Evangelist to a Greek or Roman _his- 
torian, would have filled him with hor- 
ror. There is, he would say, a divine 
method of recognizing divine things. 
On this vital subject he wrote, and 
preached, and argued incessantly, 
knowing that here was the punctum 
saliens, the very germ and substance of 


what Christians understand by faith. 
His whole doctrine is strikingly ex- 
pressed in a letter which is dated 


March 8th, 1843. “Religious truth,” he 
tells his correspondent, “is reached, not 
by reasoning, but by an inward percep- 
tion. Any one can reason; only disci- 
plined, educated, formed minds can 
perceive. Nothing, then, is more im- 
portant to you than habits of  self- 
command. You are overflowing with 
feeling and impulse; all these must be 
restrained, ruled, brought under, con- 
verted into principles and habits, or 
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ements of character. 
you have this great work 
change yourself.” 

Character is, then, what Newman re- 
quires in a seeker after God; and _ it 
must be religious character, not the 
sceptic’s cold impartiality. But in Re- 
nan at twenty-three, character had 
ceased to be religious; or, his religion, 
at any rate, was little more than a sen- 
timent. No experience led him to culti- 
vate these higher qualities in himself 
as the years went by. Yet surely it isa 
law of the mind which he would have 
granted, that between the faculty ap- 
prehending and the object § appre- 
hended there must be a certain agree- 
ment. If so, religion cannot be learned 
simply as though it were a branch of 
impersonal science. Nor has it ever 
made converts by colorless, achromatic 
reasoning. It is worship and com- 
munion, the atmosphere of which is 
prayer, and its vital principle grace; a 
power, not an argument in mood and 
figure. We may go so far as to allege 
that reasoning is the pencil which 
draws this outline upon the mind; but 
the artist is none other than the living 
spirit, enamoured of that ideal which it 
has beheld in the man Christ Jesus. 
So that a mystical and divine oper- 
ation will be the only adequate 
cause of belief, and all things else are 
but means and instruments. This alone 
is the true account of Christianity as a 
fact in the world’s progress. The letter 
killeth; and a frozen glance at the story 
of the Gospel, or even a_ dilettante 
beautifying of its pages and turning 
them into soft, sentimental French, will 
take their meaning out of them as e:- 
fectually as if they were translated into 
an unknown tongue. 

Who can wonder that pilgrims start- 
ing from such opposed points as these 
should be carried on to different conclu- 
sions? One is intent upon the human 
element, busy about evidence which 
would tell in a court of law, lynx-eyed 
to seize upon discrepancies in detail, 
minute, punctilious, microscopic; and 
thus he is sure that the truth may be 
ascertained, or not at all. To Oriental 


narratives, written with child-like good 
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faith and unsuspecting simplicity, our 
critic, just because not critic enough to 
know the deepest principles of his art 
or science, appliesacast-iron rule which 
not even Western writers, though lit- 
eral and exact, have always obeyed. If 
he takes into account the supernatural, 
it is only that by means of it he may 
dash the story in pieces; an inspired 
volume must be perfect as a dictionary 
of dates, or a biographical memoir, 
drawn up with a view to the require- 
ments of Gibbon or Voltaire. The 
first and last question is not moral, re- 
ligious, personal; nor has it any con- 
cern with conscience, except on the 
score of veracity. Criticism, though al- 
ways complicated and often abstruse— 
nay, though little better in the end than 
a “petty conjectural science,”—need not 
bow to the jurisdiction of what Aris- 
totle would have called an _ architec- 
tonic, and Newman an illative faculty, 
the judgment of which, founded upon 
the whole case for revelation, and deal- 
ing with particulars by a cumulative 
process, should be final and supreme. 
No, it is by analysis destitute of su- 
perior principles, and quite indifferent 
as to the result, that Renan searches 
the Scriptures; and they fall into his 
hands like a heap of fragments, or the 
dust of a dead body suddenly exposed 
to light and air. Dry, desiccating sci- 
ence has ground them to powder. 
How much more in accordance with 
the laws of life is Newman’s proceed- 
ing? He does not look for this perfect 
and obvious agreement in writers so 
variously endowed, so little dependent 
upon one another, whose minds were 
dazzled with the great illumination, 
and possessed and overcome by the re- 
cent memory, of their unparalleled 
Master. The tone of prophecy is 
abrupt; its words are dark sayings; it 
is a collection of sibylline leaves, not 
rhetoric unfolding a theme to our leis- 
urely comprehension. And the plain- 
est seeming tale or narrative in the 
Bible must, from the nature of the case, 
be prophetic; “Thoughts beyond their 
thoughts to those high bards were 
given.” We are at Nazareth or Jerusa- 
lem, not on the Hill of Mars, or walk- 








ing with Socrates on the road to the 
Pirzeus. If we allow, for argument’s 
sake, that a more divine spirit than 
man’s is breathing its accent into these 
stories, we cannot imagine their first 
aim or motive ever to have been a bare 
literal accuracy, though accurate they 


will surely turn out to be when we 
have understood them as they were 
meant. For instance, let us take 


Hume’s celebrated piece of reasoning 
a priori against miracles, and complete 
or strengthen it by the contention of 
Littré, which Huxley and Renan have 
made their own, namely, that no evi- 
dence equal to the facts alleged ever 
has been forthcoming. What will New- 
man say in answer? He has written 
on the whole subject as follows:— 


I will accept the general proposition, but 
I resist its application. .. priori, of course 
the acts of men are not so trustworthy as 
the order of Nature, and the pretence of 
miracles is in fact more common than the 
occurrence. But the question is not about 
miracles in general, or men in general, but 
definitely, whether these particular 
miracles, ascribed to the particular Peter, 
James, and John, are more likely to have 
been or not; whether they are unlikely, 
supposing that there is a Power, external 
to the world, who can bring them about; 
supposing they are only means by which 
He can reveal Himself to those who need 
a revelation; supposing He is likely to re- 
veal himself; that He has a great end in 
doing so; that the professed miracles in 
question are like His natural works, and 
such as He is likely to work, in case He 
wrought miracles; that great effects, 
otherwise unaccountable, in the event fol- 
lowed upon the acts said to be miraculous; 
that they were from the first accepted as 
true by large numbers of men against 
their natural interests; that the reception 
of them as true has left its mark upon the 
world, as no other event ever did: that 
viewed in their effects, they have—that is, 
the belief of them has—served to raise hu- 
man nature to a high moral standard. 
otherwise unattainable: these and the like 
considerations are parts of a great com- 
plex argument, which so far can be put 
into propositions, but which, even between, 
and around, and behind these, still is im- 
plicit and secret, and cannot by any in- 
genuity be imprisoned in a formula, and 
packed into a nutshell.' 
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I can imagine M. Renan, had he 
fallen in with this characteristic pas- 
sage, shaking his head doubtfully, but re 
peating to the light-minded French in- 
fidel what he had told him before, that 
very few men have a right to disbelieve 
in the Christian religion. Did he, when 
he was on the point of leaving St. Sul- 
pice, weigh and consider this “implicit 
secret, complex argument,” so wide in 
its outlook, reaching from end to end so 
mightily, climbing to such heights of 
Providence, and so unwilling to admit 
a world-encompassing delusion’ that 
should “raise human nature to a moral 
standard, otherwise unattainable?’ I 
discover no traces of this mature wis- 
dom in his correspondence. Writing to 
a fellow-student, M. Cognat, who was 
endeavoring to bring him back out of 
the wilderness, this is what he says: 
“I ask you for proof; there is my strong 
point. But you have not a single proof 
that will hold good against criticism, 
whether in psychology or history. 
Jesus alone abides. But he belongs to 
me as much as to you. If I wish to be 
a Platonist, must I adore Plato and put 
faith in his very words?” 

The event, if we look forward to ara- 
matic teachings such as “L’Eau de Jou- 
vence” and “L’Abbesse de Jouarre,” 
will furnish a commentary of the most 
decisive kind on this pretension. Re- 
nan gave up the spirit as well as the 
letter of Christianity; gave it up in all 
that was held by it to be pure and 
sacred; nor shrank from the worship of 
physical and feminine beauty as a law 
unto itself, exalted above every motive 
but its own pleasure. Even the accom- 
modating Parisian shrugged his shout- 
ders at what he was tempted to call the 
“obsession,” or monomania, of certain 
ideas which clouded this declining im- 
agination. The ideal had been van- 
quished by Imperia and her sisters; 
Prospero himself, that loftiest of Shake- 
pearian creations, underwent a change 
too horrible and desecrating for me to 
enlarge upon it; the faith was no longer 
“wrapped in the purple shroud where 
the dead gods sleep;” it had become 
merely an artistic background, sombre 
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and forbidding, to the festival of Anti- 
christ, hailed by a new Renaissance as 
king, and priest, and prophet. The 
“water of youth” is science, which has 
found out fresh enjoyments and the se- 
cret of euthanasia, or of dying when 
we please. Such are, in Jules Le- 
maitre’s admirable account of them, 
“les fantaisies de négation voluptueuse, 
la philosophie du suicide délicieux,” 
which have taken the place long ago 
held by an austere religion in this un- 
happy man’s heart. 

Unhappy, I call him, since he did, in 
his better moments, profess to live by 
the principles, though he had aban- 
doned the dogmas of a creed acknowl- 
edged by him to be, in its ethical as- 
pect, the highest accessible to man. As 
an ideal it was true and worthy of all 
acceptation, when he was putting orf 
his soutane; but now the ideal is an- 
other, Greek of the Lydian mood, or 
Florentine from the days of Poliziano, 
or premature Renaissance, as in the 
legendary and disedifying Papal Court 
of Avignon. In twenty years, what a 
length had he travelled from Galilee, as 
it is painted for us with its radiant 
skies, and flower-embroidered valleys, 
and its blue Mediterranean, murmuring 
under the wind, or whitening to sum- 
mer tempest, in those pages of the 
“Vie de Jésus,” whichcharm while they 
sadden, so sweet is their music, so mel- 
ancholy their disbelief in the Divine; 
But these Calivans, Clements, Pros- 
peros, these French abbesses, ani 
priests of Nemi, and courtesans of every 
decadent age, are corruption, sunlight 
lingering on the marsh where life has 
a certain stagnant beauty—the loveli- 
ness of decay, if you will, or of a sui- 
cide which degrades while it intoxi- 
cates with some deadly draught. I 
take refuge in figures from the neces- 
sity of plain dealing; but certainly none 
who have read_ these _ philosophic 


dramas with their eyes open, will give 
M. Renan credit when he professes to 
have kept, through all his wanderings, 
the spirit of the New Testament alive 
within him. 

Thus we are brought round, by actual 
experience, to the position which he 
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would not allow—in giving up the faith 
he has lost Jesus; and we ask whether 
he was not preparing a rod for his own 
back when he told his friend Cognat, 
“Christianity has never hitherto been 
assailed except in the name of the im- 
moral, and the abject teaching of ma- 
terialism.” A new era was to begir 
with himself; he would deny, yet _re- 
main a Christian under forms less con- 
crete and definite. Pass thirty years, 
how much of that floating cloud is left? 
The burning sun has swallowed it up; 
the Platonism of the Phedrus and the 
Banquet, which was so mingled of good 
and ill, must now apologize for a head- 
long descent into Proserpine’s garden, 
where on every blossom his first teach- 
ers had seen written Tetigisse periisse. 
Our learning, Eastern and Western, is 
now but the édition de luxe, in beauti- 
ful but perishable colors, of the wisdom 
which a Paris street boy may know 
and practise; les friroles were ever in 
the right, and Gavroche is the only phi- 
losopher. 

The argument is almost -too severe. 
Yet I cannot see my way to making it 
less conclusive. One could have de- 
sired—how vainly!—that Renan, while 
he went into exile from the faith of 
Christendom, might have lighted upon 
the Happy Isles where legend hes be- 
stowed the wise men of old; might have 
stayed his steps with Marcus, and Epic- 
tetus, and Seneca—minds ascetic cr 
self-controlled, and well read in the 
genuine Platonism which looks beyond 
visible forms to the god within, the 
spirit undying. These moods, now and 
again, he did experience, as when writ- 
ing of his sister’s last days near Byb- 
los; and in a temper so refined and 
idyllic—but sentiment was always per- 
ilous to him—was that Galilean ro- 
mance drawn out, shimmering with all 
the light and grace which he had stolen 
from the lines of snow upon Anti- 
Lebanon, and from the purity of those 
clear waters of Genesareth, sweet and 
inviting now, as in the days whereof he 
was recalling a faint but lovely image. 
Yet the power had long been working 
within him which, as it uncanonized 
the Gospel and made Jesus no more di- 
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vine than Mohammed, was‘surely tak- 
ing from his belief its spiritual 
strength, and melting it down with all 
manner of discordant aspirations into 
a dreamy, sensuous feeling, now high, 
now low, not subject to any fixed rule, 
clinging like a banner of mist to this 
Alpine summit or to that one,.as_ the 
wind drove it; and altogether lawless 
and capricious. Renan, though striv- 
ing to be himself alone, could not es- 
cape the fate which has ever attended 
on fugitives from the Christian temple 
into what they deem a more liberal air. 
Pagans they have not become, nor men 
of antique virtue; literally they find 
themselves “unsphered,” at war with 
old and new. They are lapsed believ- 
ers, runaways with a cerd round their 
necks, Ishmaelites, whose highest am- 
bition it may well be to live upon the 
principles of a creed which they no 
longer hold. “I have known what he- 
roic goodness means,” said Renan; he 
had grown up with it in Brittany and 
at St. Sulpice. Afterwards, among his 
brilliant friends, for all their wit and 
eloquence, he could not say that it was 
to be found. The world, then, had lost 
its jewel in rejecting Christianity; and 
what was he, at his best, except mn 
prétre manqué, a_ spoilt priest, the 
wreck of a shrine once dedicated to the 
Supreme, but now the home of unclean 
revellings? 

These are his own confessions, not 
my indictment of the man. Proposing 
to follow whither reason led, he ends 
by writing an apology for Brunissende, 
the courtesan, “magnificent in sin;” yet 
as a laggard idealist he will still admire 
the Sermon on the Mount. What a fab- 
ulous, self-devouring creature is this! 
and how shall we derive from his end- 
less changes of opinion, and _ ironical 
agreement with all the world, anything 
more than pleasure in seeing him turn 
so nimbly, and delight in a language 
that has become the vehicle of sensa- 
tions, not of ideas? But his whole ex- 
perience is our lesson. He, if any man 
of his time, could have “distinguished 
between the letter and the spirit, sep- 
arated the institution from its ideal 
aim, and forsaken the conventional 
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without denying that which justified 
it.” The problem was to teach and to- 
live by a purified, undogmatic Chris- 
tianity which, borne out by the evolu- 
tion of the moral sense, in harmony 
with all knowledge, and free from su- 
perstition as from priestcraft, should be 
manifestly superior to the _ religion 
taught in the Churches. Does he suc- 
ceed? His Prospero, the mighty mas- 
ter of ages yet to come, dies in the em- 
brace of the sisters of free love. 

If this, then, be the science of critl- 
cism, untrammelled and constructive, it 
has failed, since on the one hand it 
neither clears up history nor makes a 
step in advance beyond the Gospel; yet 
on the other it opens a downward path, 
and plucks away the safeguards which 
a long Christian tradition had _ estan- 
lished against our relapsing into pagan 
vices. However, by the simple force 
of logic, it has also brought out the un- 
seen but living bond which unites the 
Church with the Bible and dogma with 
ethics, as a visible system, at once his- 
torical and divine. “The world moves 
forward,” says Newman, “in bold and 
intelligible parties;” it does not rest sat- 
isfied with fragmentary conclusions, or 
theories that are woven from the stu- 
dent's brain: if we talk of a system, we 
mean nothing so abstract and bookish 
as the written metaphysics of Des- 
cartes, or Kant, or Schopenhauer, Noth- 
ing less concrete than a Church, a gov- 
ernment, a polity will be equal to the 
demands of life, amd strong enough to 
withstand the corroding scepticism, 
which, as we have beheld in a consum- 
mate intellect like that of Renan, is the 
too frequent outcome when individuals 
are left to themselves. There must be, 





somewhere, an imperial authority 
which may expound and protect the 
Christian tradition. 

Where is it, then? That was the 


question arising naturally upon view of 
the great assault preparing against 
dogma which echoed in the ears of 
Newman, as he looked out on the world 
in 1841. It must not be imagined that 
he was turning aside from the vital 
problems of religion to subordinate and 
formal discussions. He understood— 
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no mortal better—how mankind was to 
be guided, if at all, along the ancient 
ways. Natural and supernatural reti- 
gion might be distinguished in idea; but 
in fact they were one and the same; or, 
speaking closer to the purpose, that 
state of mind which issued in belief of 
God was the very state which led to ac- 
ceptance of Church and Bible. Had 
Renan believed in the living God of Na- 
ture, and not in a mere ideal process or 
formula, he would have discounted the 
objections in detail which he could not 
answer, and have followed up his voca- 
tion to the priesthood. It was his tem- 
per of mind, not the strength of those 
objections, which decided him. And 
again, though a born Catholic, he had 
put aside the Church’s testimony as 
though it never had existed. He was, 
in short, a Protestant relying upon his 
unaided judgment, and therefore he fell 
in the day of battle. 

But were not Anglicans Protestants 
also? “Our Church is not at one with 
itself,” Newman wrote despondingly as 
the prospect darkened. There wasa “con- 
federacy of evil marshalling its hosts 
from all parts of the world, organizing 
itself, taking its measures, enclosing 
the Church of Christ as in a net, andl 
preparing the way for a general apos- 
tasy.” Puritans, Liberals, political 
economists, unbelieving men of science, 
all in their several ways were denying 
or tending to pull down the faith once 
delivered to the saints; and what could 
stand against them? He had begun to 
apprehend that no religious body had 
strength and consistency enough to do 
so, except the Roman Church. Princi- 
ples long dormant were springing up 
and bearing fruit; as it ripened, friends 
and foes alike cried out “popery,” and 
their spontaneous agreement was a 
token that the seeds thus victoriously 
bursting into life had been brought 
from the Seven Hills. It was a “most 
revolutionary, and therefore a most ex- 
citing, tumultuous conviction,” which 
came to displace and utterly banish the 
calm Anglicanism under the shadow of 
which Newman had dwelt for so many 
years. “You cannot estimate,” he tells 
his sister, “the strange effect produced 


on the mind, when the conviction 
flashes or rather pours in upon it that 
Rome is the true Church,” By and by, 
in his “Apologia,” he described the 
change as if from a mere subjective re- 
ligion, painfully kept alive by incessant 
reasoning, to an objective and real 
world, which was always there, and 
went on of itself, whether the individ- 
ual mind regarded it or not. His deep 
inward feelings, his spiritual instincts, 
hitherto groping about blindly for 
something outside which might re- 
spond to them, were now at length sat- 
isfied. The Via Media was a_ theory 
lying hid in old volumes; it never had 
moulded to its own principles a nation 
or a kingdom, let alone the tribes, and 
tongues, and peoples of a_ contineni; 
but Rome was the Mother and Mistress 
of all Churches; she was Christianity 
as a world-wide, undeniable fact; un- 
less revelation were a myth, she had 
ever been its guardian. But Revelation 
was no myth, and Providence did not 
fulfil its great design by taking man- 
kind in a snare. Assuredly, they were 
true historians, accurate critics, and 
men of sound judgment, who main- 
tained that no line could be drawn 
which would separate the latter from 
the middle or the early Christian cen- 
turies; and as we could not accept the 
New Testament without defending the 
Old, in like manner he that believed in 
Church or Sacraments must take them 
from the hands of St. Peter’s successor. 
Thus, beginning with conscience and 
the life of the spirit, which to him was 
the supreme reality, Newman wove the 
web all through to its last filaments, 
which Renan, by an inverse method, 
was undoing in those same momentous 
years until not a thread of it was left. 

What shall we conclude from so 
extraordinary a spectacle as this of two 
men, equally gifted and, so far as we 
can judge, equally sincere, arriving at 
such opposite goals? Newman has 
asked the question in a former and 
justly-celebrated instance, that of Mon- 
taigne and Pascal. And he answers 
thus:— 


Shall we say that there is no such thing 
as truth and error, but that everything is 











true to a man which he troweth? And 
not rather, as the solution of a great mys- 
tery, that truth there is, and attainable it 
is, but that its rays stream in upon us 
through the medium of our moral as well 
as our intellectual being; and that, in con- 
sequence, that perception of its first prin- 
ciples which is natural to us is enfeebled, 
obstructed, perverted, by allurements of 
sense and the supremacy of self, and, on 
the other hand, quickened by aspirations 
after the supernatural; so that, at length, 
two characters of mind are brought out 
into shape, and two standards and systems 
of thought—each logical, when analyzed, 
yet contradictory of each other, and only 
not antagonistic because they have no 
common ground on which they can con- 
flict? * 


But, though no common ground, there 
may be a definite issue; and unless I 
have read my authors to little purpose, 
it emerges from all they have written 
touching the nature and course of 
things, their origin, and the term to 
which they are moving forward. New- 
man believes in a present Deity, Renan 
in a future; to the English saint God is 
the Eternal Self-Consciousness, who 
was before all worlds, and guides them 
according to the word of His wisdom, 
by a plan fore-ordained, every part of 
which He holds in perspective and con- 
templates ere it is realized. That 
which comes out of the seed is only the 
full development of what was stored 
up within it; and so in the ripe age of 
Christianity we have a clue to its 
founder's intention. For an intention 
He must have had, as well as foresight 
of the consequences inevitably follow- 
ing in a world like ours upon  begin- 
nings so disposed and ordered. He is 
hidden in Himself: clouds and darkness 
are round about Him: none ever felt 
more piercingly how thick are the cur- 
tains of His pavilion than did this mys- 
tie and philosopher; but a deliberate 
plan is something which can be under- 
stood even though its author be invisi- 
ble: it has a language, a grammar, of 
its own which saves it from the charge 
of being mere haphazard or a succes- 
sion of strokes at random. And though 
we cannot decipher all its syllables, or 


1 Essay on Assent, p. 312. 
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write them out fair and without broken 
lines, still, if as a whole our reading 
corresponds with the highest and deep- 
est wants of human nature, if it satis- 
fies conscience, and lays down our duty, 
and makes communion with the Un- 
seen possible, and opens to us a bound- 
less prospect, yet does not flatter our 
passions or our pride, Newman would 
argue that we have all the proof we can 
reasonably demand, of its being the 
very interpretation which we were 
meant to achieve. 

With Renan all these things must be 
read backward, as in some unhallowed 
juggling spell. There is no key to ex- 
istence but the ancient Eastern one of 
universal delusion, if that can be 
termed delusion which has come about 
by accident; for design, consciousness, 


foresight, are words without sense 
when we would talk of the eternal 
process. God is in the making. Our 


infinite Cosmos puts forth innumerable 
feelers into the void; and, by experi- 
ments repeated through millenniums, 
it has come at last to be the unfinished 
yet promising enterprise which we be- 
hold. Some day, if luck attends it, the 
world will develop a triumphant ethical 
law; instead of brute matter blindly 
striving, and often annihilating what is 
most precious, it will have eyes and 
conscience; it will be just as well as al- 
mighty. But now “the real is a vast 
outrage on the ideal,” and the noblest 
of all religions was itself due to prophe- 
cies misinterpreted, legends framed by 
dreaming enthusiasts, miracles ex- 
panded from simple occurrences. seen 
through a4 mist of emotion, and halluci- 
nations possessing the one human spirit 
which, without sacrilege or more than 
a pious metaphor, was worthy to be 
ealled Divine. All the gods are mortal, 
indeed: and the fairest of them will 
pass away; “tout ici-bas n’est que réve 
et symbole.” 

As they began, so did these two men 
finish their thought—one with his 
“L’Eau de Jouvence,” and _ science 
turned to pagan mythology, the other 
with his “Dream of Gerontius,” the vis- 
ion of judgment. Prospero has no one 
to judge him; he is lawless and free, 
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subject only to the formulas of the 
chemist, which he can elude if they 
press upon him too heavily. Gerontius 
belongs to a different race; he is of the 
sky and not mere sensuous flesh; he is 
Ariel in his lightness and purity, free, 
not from law, but from earthly passion 
—a winged nature, soaring upward like 
the fire to its eternal sphere. With 
Renan we feel ourselves falling into a 


darkness which thickens as we de- 
scend. With Newman our spirit 


springs aloft, we breathe an air tense 
and invigorating; we cannot think but 
that this should be the clime and atmo- 
sphere of highest human progress. Why 
go back to Athens or the Renaissance, 
famous above all else for their worship 
of a beauty which had in it too little of 
the moral element? If our instincts 
ean be ranged upon any scale of objec- 
tive worth—and we all believe that 
there is such a scale—then the instinct 
which has stirred Gerontius, “the old 
man eloquent,” to dream of a Divine 
Presence and of judgment to come, is 
infinitely higher than that which sees 
the conclusion of our days as an eu- 
thanasia, a tranquil suicide, and noth- 
ing beyond. Comparison itself is, in 
such disputes, the keenest criticism: 
and who, when his mind is clear and 
self-possessed, would not rather be this 
Ariel than that Prospero? 

Thinking over these things, I have 
sometimes likened Cardinal Newman, 
in his “gracious senescence”’—if I may 
borrow anexquisite word from Mr. Low- 
ell,—_to that Cephalus who is introduced 
at the beginning of Plato’s “Republic,” 
and who, “looking very much advanced 
in years, is seated on a cushioned chair, 
with a garland on his head, for he has 
been offering sacrifice in the court” to 
the immortals. Nor can I suggest the 
conclusion which, from his many teach- 
ings is to be gathered more appositely 
than by quoting that other “Dream o1 
Gerontius” which I find attributed to 
Cephalus in the dialogue. It is Greek 
prose, lightsome and simple as New- 
man’s own; and the moral which it 
holds out to us is not yet laid to heart: 
but far more likely to be a true one I 
consider it than all Ernest Renan's 
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“conjectural science” and serious fri- 
volity. Cephalus, then, speaks to the 
logician, Socrates, in this wise?— 


Let me tell you, Socrates, that whena man 
thinks himself to be near death, fears and 
cares enter into his mind which he never 
had before; the tales of a world below, and 
of the punishment which is exacted there 
of deeds done here, were once a laughing 
matter tohim; but now heis tormented with 
the thought that they may be true; either 
from the weakness of age, or because he 
is now drawing nearer to that other place, 
he has a clearer view of these things; sus- 
picions and alarms crowd thickly upon 
him, and he begins to reflect and consider 
what wrong he has done to others. And 
when he finds that the sum of his trans- 
gressions is great, he will many a time 
like a child, start up in his sleep for fear, 
and he is filled with dark forebodings. 
But to him who is conscious of no sin, 
sweet hope, as Pindar charmingly says, is 
the kind nurse of his age. “Hope,” he 
says, “cherishes the soul of him who lives 
in justice and holiness, and is the nurse of 
his age, and the companion of his journey 
—hope, which is the mightiest to sway the 
restless soul of man.” 


But hope in the life to come is_ the 
Christian religion. 
WILLIAM Barry. 


1 Republic, Bk. I., Jowett’s tranalation. 
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It was now the month of August; the 
heat grew more and more intense, al- 
though the days were somewhat 
shorter, and the discomfort which the 
heavy temperature produced, seemed 
to explain the languor which often op- 
pressed me, even in the midst of the 
reviving joy of life. 

Days ana weeks passed in a leaden 
torpor: my strength faded away. The 
morning of the 26th of August I woke 
after a night troubled and full of 
dreams. I rose immediately, and as 
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Alexis still slept tranquilly I went down 
into the garden to walk. But soon the 
garden seemed to be a furnace. I went 
out into the country, I followed the 
paths, I sauntered by the brooks, I en- 
tered the wood and breathedinthe morn- 
ing air with delight, holding up my face 
to the boughs so that they might sprin- 
kle my burning cheeks with a rain of 
dew. My hair, caught by the frolicsome 
branches of the forest trees, fell down 
strewn with leaves and blossoms. In 
the wet grass my light slippers lost all 
consistency, and I felt the soft earth 
under my feet. I stepped along in the 
light of the rising sun, through the 
moist meadows set with the white cups 
of the morning glory, where the blue 
eyes of the periwinkle greeted me with 
sisterly glances. All the wood-sounds 
were songs, all the twitterings of the 
nestlings were prayers, and falling on 
my knees, I too prayed in the midst of 
this joyous nature as if I were in a 
temple of God. 

Towards evening the heaviness of the 
air increased; the sky was covered with 
clouds. I was unnerved to the point of 
exhaustion. When my cousin arrived 
he found me sitting under the rose trees 
by the side of the house without 
strength even to go as far as the paths. 

Perhaps he had come a little earlier 
than usual. Unconsciously he length- 
ened the time he passed with me, more 
and more. 

We felt an increasing desire for near- 
ness, for communion; we experienced 
more and more theneed to confide every- 
thing to each other, even the most pass- 
ing thoughts. The simplest speech be- 
tween us was invested with a myste- 
rious fascination whose influence we 
both felt, felt too, so that we could often 
understand each other by a word, or 
a slight movement of the head, and 
sometimes we said the same thing at 
once. 

“Are you ill?’ he asked, taking my 
hand in his. 

“Are you also a physician?’ I said, 
smiling, questioning him in my turn. 
Then I added, without waiting for an 
answer, “No, I am well.” 

“What have you been doing to-day?” 
768 
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he went on gently, laying my hand back 
on my knee. 

I was obliged to answer, as I had so 
often done before, “Nothing,” though 
I had the strongest desire to be able to 
tell him all sorts of fine and interesting 
things. We fell into silence; a strange 
silence which seemed to grow deeper in 
proportion as we wished to speak, but 
which was sweeter than I can say. 

In this very place, beside these same 
rose trees, there slowly rose before me 
my own little figure as I once sat, long 
ago between papa and mamma, full of 
pride because of a summer dress cov- 
ered with bunches of cherries, which I 
wore for the first time. 

“Pick them, pick them,” old Pietro 
would say, as he came and went. 

I remembered the day when I fell into 
the reservoir, trying to catch a butter- 
fly resting on the surface of the water! 
And I remembered standing by the gate 
with my apron full of nuts, and giving 
them all to a poor beggar who was hun- 
gry, and who put them in his pocket 
with a look of despair. The garden had 
seen my whole life, year after year, day 
after day; it had seen me laugh, it had 
seen me weep, it saw me now absorbed 
in my thoughts, poor thoughts no doubt, 
feminine thoughts! I turned my head 
at this moment to see what my cousin 
was doing. He had in his hands a white 
lace scarf which I had taken off my 
neck when the heat was greatest, and 
was crushing it together in an agitated 
manner which alarmed me. Fearing 
that my silence had annoyed him I 
immediately spoke to him, but he only 
answered by an unintelligible mono- 
syllable. Then a fresh breeze blew on 
us, and I asked him for my scarf. He 
gave it up unwillingly, without speak- 
ing, with a wild glance that I had never 
seen before. 

“The weather is changing,” I said at 
last, troubled by this long continued 
silence. 

My cousin raised his eyes to the sky 
carelessly, and answered:— 

“Perhaps it is.” 

I sought in vain for something to say, 
but I could find nothing. 

In the mean time little evening sounds 
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began to arise; insects rustling into 
their shelters, the distant barking of a 
dog, a falling leaf sighing that, resisting 
all day, it must fall at last. Within the 
house a lamp in Ursula’s hand wan- 
dered from window to window as she 
made preparation for the night. 

“Mamma,” called Alexis from the 
doorstep where he had been playing 
with Pietro, “I am sleepy.” 

“I am coming, love.” ' 

“Do not goaway,” said my cousin, and 


his imperious voice was full of en- 
treaty. 

“But it is time.” 

“No, it is not time.” 

“See how dark it is.” 

“That is the storm coming.” 

“That is true; what a_ threatening 
sky!” 

We remained thus a few moments 


irresolute, searching perhaps for some 
supreme word for an unknown emotion. 
Alexis began to call again, “Mamma, 
I am sleepy.” 

“Adieu,” I murmured quickly 
rose. 

He repeated with a touching gentle- 
ness :— 

“Do not go away.” 

“The child is sleepy; be reasonable, 
mon ami.” I said “mon ami,” as I had 
never said it before, because I thought 
he needed a kind word just then. 

He answered submissively, “Adieu.” 


as I 


I went up the steps without look- 
ing back, following Pietro, who was 
carrying the little boy, already half 


asleep. 

When Alexis was in his bed, and I 
had kissed him a thousand times, I went 
back to the ante-chamber to ask Pietro 
if he had lighted my cousin down the 
stairs this dark evening. He answered 
thac M. de la Querciaia had already 
gone, and that he had only arrived at 
the gate in time to close it. 

“Very well,” I said, “you can go to bed 
now.” 

However, it was still early and I was 
not at all sleepy. I thought I would 
finish the evening with some quiet 


reading, but I could not lay my hands 
immediately on the book I wanted. I 
lingered by the piano, turning over my 
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music, though I knew I vould not play 


for fear of awakening Alexis. I took up 
my embroidery, but there was no more 
embroidery silk. Then I stood motion- 
less for a long time in the middle of 
the room with my hands clasped behind 
me. I do not know whether it was my 
imagination, or whether some light ob- 
ject really struck against the glass, but 
I went over to the window and opened 
it. The weather was still threatening 
and I leaned on the window sill and 
looked down into the garden. If I 
should live a thousand years I should 
never forget the voice that spoke to 
me:— 

“Myriam, it is I—I want to speak to 
you.” 

“What nonsense,” said I, forcing my- 
self to speak in a low, even voice. 
“Why are you here yet? I will go and 
call Pietro; he did not know you had not 
gone.” 

“Do not call any one—I want to speak 
to you.” 

Seeing that I hesitated and did not 
know what to do, he continued, “Let 
me in, I entreat you.” 

I took the light and went down. As 
I opened the door a puff of wind blew 
out my candle, and I gave a little cry. 
He shot the bolt to prevent the door 
from slamming, and taking my hand he 
led me without a word towards the half 
darkened staircase, guided by the light 
that streamed out of the salon. I was 
not afraid, I could not be afraid of him, 
and yet I trembled. As soon as I was 
in the room I dropped into a chair and 
asked him anxiously :— 

“What do you want?’ 

O how could he have answered thus? 
He was pale, and there was a desperate 
look in his eyes from which I recoiled. 
He fell on his knees and hiding his face 
in my dress he murmured some words 
which I could not hear. 

I felt myself turning to stone under 
the misery that penetrated every fibre 
of my being, and as his head still rested 
on my knees and his arms were raised 
imploringly, I shrank back, rigid with 
terror, seeking to draw myself away 
from his touch. 

“Do I inspire you with such repul- 








sion?’ he muttered, in a strangely al- 
tered voice. 

“No, no, but leave me, leave me,” I 
cried in a convulsion of fear and an- 
guish and shame. 

“Myriam, I love you.” 

“It is not true!” 

I said these words with such bitter- 
ness, that it stung him; he sprang up 
with a frenzied look; his eyes grew 
stern. 

“Take care—this is your hour. You 
will never have me thus again, never 
again.” 

I bowed my head beneath this myste- 
rious threat. I shuddered and pressed 
my two hands hard against my breast. 
I do not know how long a time went 
by. 

A flash of lightning suddenly lit up 
the dark square of the window. Then I 
gently besought him to go back to his 
home. 

Tall and proud he stood in the middle 
of the room, the prey of some cruel 
struggle. Then he came back to me, 
he came back to me with supplication in 
his eyes. 

“Go, go!” I said. 

Tunis prayer I repeated with all the 
persuasiveness and strength and gentle- 
ness I could put into my voice. 

He went out without a word. I fol- 
lowed him to the foot of the staircase 
hardly able to hold myself erect, listen- 
ing with terror to the rain which had 
begun to fall. 

I opened the door as a sudden clap of 
thunder shook the house; his tall figure 
was lit up for a moment on the thresh- 
old, he bent slightly and disappeared. I 
let myself fall sobbing on the floor. 
The fury of the storm increased every 
moment, shrieking through the air, 
roaring in the chimneys, howling in the 
tree tops, shaking and tearing the 
branches, and sighing like a human 
creature. 

“My God! My God!” I murmured with 
my face against the floor, “have pity on 
him!” 

The rain streamed down in torrents; 
through the chinks of the door there 
came an icy wind: flashes of lightning 
and claps of thunder succeeded each 
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other with frightful rapidity; one above 
ail was so sharp that I was sure it had 
struck the earth. 

O where was he? alone in the dark- 
hess, exposed to the rage of the storm! 
At this thought, the cold that had para- 
lyzed my limbs turned to a burning fire. 
For a moment I had the mad idea to 
rush out and follow him, and call him 
back. I sprang up only to fall back 
again; I pressed my burning head 
against the steps, and cried to God, to 
death! After that I knew no more until 
I found myself in the arms of Ursula 
and Pietro, who supported me up the 
stairs, helpless and docile, and put me 
in my bed. They had been awakened 
by the storm and had risen to see if all 
the windows were closed, and finding 
me unconscious at the foor of the stair- 
case, supposed that I had come down 
for the same reason, and had been 
taken suddenly ill. Poor dear old peo- 
ple! who loved me so much, 

All night I lay awake and listened to 
the wind which blew and never ceased, 
always with the same sense of pain as 


when one is struck to the heart. I 
longed to weep and could not. The 
charm was broken. Six months of 


peace, almost of happiness! It had all 
vanished, never to come back, destroyed 
in a moment. I had wept much when 
my parents died, and yet I knew that 
they must die. But he, why had he 
done this? He had showed me the 
vision of a nobler life, but he had not 
thought me worthy to follow him in it. 
He had not loved me: no, he had not 
loved me, and I had had such faith in 
him. 

At this thought a burning heat flamed 
into my cheeks. I longed to strike him, 
to humiliate him, to accuse him of his 
baseness! Certain stories heard here 
and there, certain comments whose im- 
port my absolute ignorance of life had 
not understood, came back tumultuously 
to my memory, clearing up with sad 
swiftness all that had remained uncom- 
prehended in my short and solitary 
woman’s experience. It was thus then 
that women fell, and it was of this that 
men boasted? And he could do so! 
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Horrible night, through which my soui 
agonized. 

Nevertheless towards dawn I grew 
calmer. Ursula, who had refused to 
leave me and who had dozed in an arm- 
chair, came and laid her hand on my 
forehead. 

“You have a fever; we must send for 
the doctor.” 

I did not make any objection, I did 
not answer; I was indifferent. 

Ursula ran to waken Pietro so that he 
might find the doctor at home before he 
had begun his morning round. Then 
she came back to my bedside, and 
kissed my hands two or three times 
with silent, intense affection. 

“And Alexis,” she exclaimed sud- 
denly, “the poor little one does not 
know anything. See how he sleeps.” 

She softly lifted the veil from the bed 
of my little boy and showed him to me, 
all rosy with sleep. A sudden flood of 
tenderness rushed over me; I sprang 
out of bed and threw myself on my 
knees beside him, weeping bitterly. 
Ursula was terrified and thought I was 
in the delirium of fever, so that to quiet 
her I let her cover me up in bed again 
with a docility which pleased and reas- 
sured her; then I turned my face to the 

yall, and cried softly, softly. 

When the doctor came he said I had 
no fever, but was over excited and had 
better stay in bed. I was not sorry to 
do this, I longed for solitude and _ si- 
lence. I wanted to be alone with 
my conscience. I wanted to disen- 
tangle at my leisure the mass of 
contradictory thoughts which agitated 
me, a mixture of anger, sadness and 
scorn, and also a curious feeling of se- 
cret satisfaction, that I could not under- 
stand. 

I was filled with a sentiment of curi- 
osity and fear. What would his de- 
meanor be henceforth? Would he ask 
my pardon? This I should exact. He 
had failed me in every respect; he had 
abused my inexperience, my solitude, 
my confidence in him. He had been un- 
worthy, but beside this terrible truth 
I saw an abyss. Henceforth whom 


could I trust? I thought of my deep 
humility in his presence and I 


was 
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ashamed that I had looked up to him so 
unquestioningly, setting him above all 
other men in my heart. Perhaps he was 
only a hypocrite. 

Hardly had this suspicion been born, 
hardly had the words on my lips echoed 
in my brain, than a protest shook my 
heart, as if something conscious, watch- 
ing there, had cried out “No!” 

And for an instant all my thoughts 
were at a stand. 

In examining the conduct of my cousin 
since that bright February day, when 
he appeared to me—I could see him still 
standing in the flaming glow of my red 
curtains—what had I to reproach him 
for? Had he not been always loyal and 
sincere? For six months his compan- 
ionship had uplifted my soul; could not 
six months atone for one hour? A new 
sentiment was born in me, a kind of 
tender maternal compassion. My spirit 
grew calm. 

All that was generous in my resolu- 
tion raised me in my ewn estimation, 
and I did not doubt would also raise me 
in his. 

My tears began to flow, but so 
gently! I already saw his repentance, 
his confusion and the sweetness of the 
hour when everything should be wiped 
out forever. 

[ stopped with this thought, for my 
poor head was weary with effort so new 
to it. Having reached a point where I 
could find a sort of rest and consolation, 
I gave myself up to it, and reposed for 
several hours in an unconsciousness 
that resembled sleep. I opened my 
eyes as the evening shadows began to 
take possession of the room, and was 
terrified for fear that he might come 
and find me in my bed. 

I rose, dressed myself and hastily ar- 
ranging my hair, ran down into the 
salon. 

“Good heavens!” cried Ursula. 

Alexis ran to kiss me with great de- 
light, and Pietro hearing my voice came 
hurrying in. I persuaded them all that 
I was much better, that since I had no 
fever, it was useless to stay in bed. I 
wanted my dinner, and I was very gay 
with an affected gaiety as if I had been 
drinking champagne. However as the 
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time passed, my spirits began to fail. 
At every grinding of the gravel, at the 
least noise I trembled, full of a _ dis- 
quietude that I could no longer conceal. 

“I think,” said Ursula, with an anx- 
ious voice, “that it would have been 
better if madame had stayed in bed.” 

“Perhaps it would.” 

“Will madame go back?” 

“In a moment.” 

I pressed Alexis against my knee, 
showing him pictures in a book of 
natural history, but I was so agitated 
that I could hardly turn the leaves. 
Suddenly I said:— 

“It must be very late.” 

“Of course it is late, and that is why 
I want madame to go to bed,” said my 
good Ursula. 

I made no answer but rose with an 
uneasy feeling, and went to lean on the 
window from whence I could see the 
whole length of the walk and the flower 
beds, all crushed and ruined. 

“Poor flowers! Poor trees! what a 
state they are in,” I said, full of pity at 
once for them, and for my own heart. 

“The storm last night was a real ca- 
lamity. Two trees near us were up- 
rooted and a peasant’s child who hap- 
pened to be out of doors was flung to 
the ground by the violence of the wind.” 

This news was not comforting; he too 
had been out in the storm, and it was 
I who had sent him there! A kind of re- 
morse added itself to my anxiety, and 
I did not move, gazing out into the 
garden under the spell of a new sorrow. 

Pietro came in with the lighted lamp. 
I repeated, “It is very late then!” 

Beneath the inquietude, beneath the 
remorse, what made my heart contract 
with keen anguish was the thought, 
“Why does he not come?’ 

Once Alexis followed Ursula to the 
kitchen, and I fled again to the win- 
dow as if the strength of my longing 
could have drawn him to me. Why did 
he not come? 

The sky was dark, with here and there 
a star.- The air, pure and fresh, full of 
the fragrance of flowers and _ broken 
branches, seemed to palpitate under the 
trees like the breath of the night itself, 
wrapped in her damp veil, and at peace 
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once more. After so many days of op- 
pressive heat, the coolness seemed like a 
benediction. But, why did he _ not 
come? 

Suddenly Ursula appeared at the door, 
and said with the utmost firmness. 

“My dear mistress, the bed is ready.” 

I answered, “Yes, yes,” with a sort of 
feeble resistance. I still lingered to 
look at the pictures on the walls, to re- 
arrange a flower in a vase, or to smooth 
tne covers of the armchairs. 

I stopped before the clock on the man- 
tleshelf; it was nine o’clock. I could 
deceive myself no longer. 

“Let us go,” I sighed in a tone so faint 
that Ursula guessed rather than heard 
it. 


Soon the whole house behind its 
closed doors reposed in profound 
silence. With eyes wide open in the 


darkness, I still was asking, why did he 
not come? And of all the sentiments I 
had experienced in the past twenty-four 
hours, scorn, shame, pity, pardon, re- 
morse, sadness, it was only sadness that 
remained, infinite, increasing. Some- 
thing must have taken place in me that 
I did not understand. From whence 
came such an agony of pain for an 
occurrence which should have angered, 
rather than saddened me? I was afraid 
of my thoughts; I was afraid to sound 
their depths. Slumber weighed on my 
eyelids; I longed to sleep but I could 
not. One fixed thought ruled in my 
brain and tortured me, “This time last 
night he was here.” Unconscious as a. 
somnambulist I slipped from my bed, 
relit the candle and went down to the 
salon. There I stopped short; it was the 
very place, the very hour. The chair on 
which I had been sitting when he 
kneeled before me, was still beside the 
table, drawn a little forward as if it 
waited some one. Why did the remem- 
brance of the little tap I fancied I had 
heard against the window, dart sud- 
denly into my brain? I dared not open 
the window, no, I dared not. I seated 
myself upon the chair, but it seemed to 
burn me. By some strange hallucina- 
tion I felt the warmth of his breath, I 
saw his head on my knees, his hands 
imploring—and it was no longer terror 
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that stirred me, but rapture—O my God! 
I loved him, then! 

What a new abyss of thought and suf- 
fering! I pressed my hands against my 
eyes as if to shut out all that sur- 
rounded me, to hide even from myself. 
I could not think, I could not speak a 
word that might lift the weight that 
crushed me. I might have thought my 
brain was paralyzed, if the horrible 
pain that racked my head had _ not 
spoken of life as well as suffering. 

How long did I stay there alone? 
The candle slowly wasted, the shadows 
filled the chamber, drawing on the floor 
long trembling lines that made me 
shudder. Sharp cold seized first my 
arms, then my whole body, so that I 
was forced to go back to my bed where 
I flung myself with my face against the 
pillow, empty-hearted, despairing! 
This time I really had a fever, and for 
several days I lay in a_ languor. 
Towards evening I would grow restless, 
listening for sounds outside the room, 
but nothing passed the door; it was ab- 
solutely silent; not a person, not a letter. 
How long, how dreadful was the agony 
of waiting! I could never have thought 
that silence could hold such torture in 
it. One evening when I felt a little 
better, Alexis was playing on my bed, 
when suddenly he asked, “Why doesn’t 
my cousin come any more?” 

{ held down my head as if I were 
guilty, and Pietro, who was coming into 
the room, told me that he had seen his 
servant, and learned from the man that 
his master was absent. This was a 
passing comfort. Pietro added that he 
in his turn had told the man about my 
indisposition; this disturbed me. 
What had my cousin thought about it? 
Where was he? Why had he gone? 
When would he come back? 

More thoughts, more conjectures, 
more doubts, more terrors; more anx- 
ious waiting. More weary days 
dragged by. I was well again, but I 

randered about the house like a soul in 
pain, or rather like a body that had lost 
its soul. One morning Ursula, as she 


brought my coffee to me in my room, 
told me that a servant had come from 
la Querciaia to ask for news of me, on 
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the part of his master who had re- 


turned. My heart leaped for joy. Dur- 
ing these hours of misery I had almost 
forgotten his offence, only to feel the 
void of his absence. And I began to 
wait for him, one day, two days— 





From Temple Bar. 
A PLEA FOR THE STUDY OF SONNETS. 

The sonnet first came into being in 
Italy, and the earliest sonnet extant is 
one by Piero delle Vigne, dated 1220 
A.D. The subject was the nature of love, 
and many people have a vague idea that 
this has continued to be the one subject 
of sonnets ever since. Although Ital- 
ian by birth, the sonnet became natu- 
ralized in England very early in _ its 
career, and despite the fact that we 
attach the name of Shakespeare to a 
very large class of these compositions, 
it had already assumed definite shape 
and character before he was born. 
Spenser, Sydney, Drayton and others 
had moulded it, so that henceforth it 
was a natural instrument in the hands 
of English poets. 

Of late years attention has been called 
to this class of poetry by many charm- 
ing little volumes of collections and re- 
prints, so that most readers are familiar 
with the principal sonnets, and I can 
only hope to act as a remembrancer of 
things familiar, while urging further 
study of sonnet literature by giving 
some reasons for undertaking it. 

The principal reason for doing so is 
that it must almost necessarily call into 
play the chief artistic quality—the im- 
agination—one in which we English 
people are particularly deticient. Ow- 
ing to its brevity, more must be sug- 
gested than expressed, and although but 
one idea is treated of, the amplification 
of it admits far-reaching suggestions. 
Take for instance that most beautiful 
sonnet on “Silence,.”” by Thomas Hood, 
one of the choicest gems of literature:— 


is a silence where hath been no 


There 
sound; 
There is a silence where no sound may 


be; 





In the cold grave—under the deep, deep 
sea, 
Or in wide desert, where no life is found, 
Which hath been mute and still must sleep 
profound. 
voice is 
silently, 
But clouds and cloudy shadows wander 
free, 
That never spoke, over the idle ground. 


No hushed—no ie treads 


But in green ruins, in the desolate walls 
Of antique palaces, where man hath 
been, 

Though the dun fox, or wild hyzena, calls, 
And owls that flit continually between 
Shriek to the echo, and the low winds 

moan, 
There the true Silence is, self-conscious 
and alone. 


Such a poem carries you through 
illimitable space into the dim past; a 
weird phantasmagoria passes before the 
mind’s eye and stirs the spirit strangely. 
What a contrast it presents to the mod- 
ern realistic work, where every detail is 
minutely described and the outside 
show of things in all its barren naked 
ness 1s revealed, leaving the mind anda 
heart wholly untouched! It is a matter 
of reproach to us that Thomas Hood 
should have won his reputation princi- 
pally as a humorist, when he had given 
to the world such a masterpiece as the 
above. There is a touch of irony in the 
fact that even “The Song of the Shirt” 
first made its public appearance in 
Punch. 

Among particularly suggestive sonnets 
may be mentioned the following, of 
which it would be easy to increase the 
number indefinitely: “The Sun God,” by 
Aubrey de Vere; “From Night to Night,” 
by Waddington; “Spring among the 
Alban Hills,” by Alice Meynell; 
“Night,” by Blanco White: “The 
Choice,” “A Venetian Pastoral,” and 
“The Dark Glass,” by D. G. Rossetti; 
“The World,” “Love lies Bleeding,” by 
Christina Rossetti; “Natura Benigna,” 
and “Natura Maligna,” by Watts; 
“King of Kings,” by H. E. Clarke; “Two 
Infinities,” ete. 


Another reason for this special study, 
which may appear somewhat paradox- 
ical as coupled with the first, is that the 
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sonnet is more bound by rules than any 
other form of poetry, and therefore in 
one way more easy to study. It is un- 
necessary to give these rules in detail, 
as they may be found in Mark Patti- 
son’s introduction to Milton’s sonnets, or 
in Sharp’s introduction to “Sonnets of 
this Century.” The principal rules are 
that a sonnet must consist of fourteen 
decasyllabic lines, divided into two sys- 
tems, composed of an octave and a 
sestet, and having the rhymes arranged 
in a certain manner; also that it must 
be the embodiment of but one idea. In 
order to illustrate the principal rules, I 
shall quote a very beautiful fourteen- 
line poem by Coleridge, which is not a 
sonnet, and then point out wherein it 
differs and wherein it resembles one. 


WORK WITHOUT HOPE. 
All Nature seems at work. Slugs leave 
their lair— 
bees are 
wing— 
And Winter, slumbering in the open air, 
Wears on his smiling face a dream of 
Spring! 
And I the while the sole unbusy thing, 
Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor 
sing. . 


The stirring—birds are on the 


‘ 

Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths 
blow, 

Have traced the fount whence streams of 
nectar flow. 

Bloom, © ye amaranths! bloom for whom 
ye may, 

For me ye bloom not! 
away! 

With lips unbrightened, wreathless brow, 

I stroll; 

would you learn 

drowse my soul, 

Work without hope draws nectar in a 
sieve, 


And hope without an object cannot live. 


Glide, rich streams, 


And spells that 


the 


The differences between this poem and 
a sonnet are as follows: (a) It is divided 
into two parts, an octave and a sestet, 
like a Petrarchan sonnet, but they are 
placed in the wrong order, namely, the 
sestet first (the exceptions to this rule 
are so rare that they are hardly worthy 
of mention). (b) In the octave the 
rhyme sounds should be only tivo, and 
they should be arranged as follows, the 
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first, fourth, fifth and eighth lines rhym- 
ing, and the second, third, sixth and 
seventh. The sestet admits of more 
freedom, and might be as in the poem. 
(c) Being divided into two systems it is 
not permissible to have a rhymed 
couplet at the close, especially in the 
above case, where it is the climax of the 
poem. The points of similarity between 
this poem and a sonnet are (a) the num- 
ber of lines, (b) the division into two 
systems, (c) the lines being decasyl- 
labic, (d) the dignity and completeness 
of thought and definiteness of expres- 
sion, (e) the ebb and flow of the thought. 
Although the rules of composition of the 
sonnet are numerous and stringent, it 
must be remembered that, as in gram- 
mar every rule has its exception, so is 
it with the rules of sonnets, not except- 
ing the one of length, for the coda is ad- 
missible and not infrequently used by 
the Italian poets. In the “Vita Nuova,” 
Dante employs it in the beautiful sonnet 
beginning, “All ye that pass along 
Love's trodden way.” 

A third reason for the study of sonnet 
literature and a not unimportant one in 
this busy nineteenth century, is the 
shortness of the poem. This makes it 
possible in spare moments to carefully 
read one, and thereby gain new 
thoughts and fresh intellectual stimulus, 
whereas longer compositions cannot be 
taken up in such limited time. For the 
same reasons they can very easily be 
committed to memory and are well 
adapted to be among the touchstones, 
which Matthew Arnold advises people 
to store in their memory, by which to 
test the poetic quality of what they 
read. 

The variety of subjects treated is 
quite inexhaustible, and there is some- 
thing to suit the varying moods of all. 
Art, literature, science, politics, war, 
peace, domestic life, public greatness, 
sorrow, joy, love, life, religion—all sub- 
jects alike find noble utterance in son- 
nets. Indeed the excellence obtained 
in so many directions is very marked. 

This branch of study is most ad- 


mirable for the training of the ear, be- 
cause it demands the utmost finish and 
perfection. 


The sonnet is like a finely 
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cut jewel, in which a single flaw is con- 


spicuous, and where you have com- 
bined breadth of treatment, with small- 
ness of compass. In the realm of paint- 
ing one only—Turner—has achieved this 
task of representing immeasurable 
space on a few square inches of paper. 
[Andrew Lang has a charming sonnet, 
“Cameos,” on this subject.] 

Again, more than any other form of 
poetry the sonnet has been the vehicle 
chosen by great minds to express the 
concentrated passion of their lives. and 
consequently some of the greatest mas- 
terpieces are cast in this form. Passion 
is apt to become diffuse and to lose its 
force when not confined within narrow 
bounds. At the close of his chequered 
life Michelangelo writes:— 


Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 

My soul that turns to His great love on 
high, 

Whose arms to clasp us on the cross were 
spread. 


And he pours forth his repentance and 
faith in such sonnets as “A Prayer for 
Purification,” and “On the Brink of 
Death.” His sonnets go far te open our 
eyes to the sweetness of Michelangelo, 
which is as essential a quality of his 
work as his strength, although not so 
obvious. Take the case of another 
great painter:— 


Rafael made a century of sonnets, 

Made and wrote them in a certain volume 

Dinted with the silver-pointed pencil 

Else he only used to draw Madonnas: 

These the world might view—but one, the 
volume 


Lean and list the bosom-beats of Rafael. 


Milton’s sonnet on his blindness (to 
be quoted later) is perhaps the most 
pathetically beautiful thing he ever 
wrote. Blanco White immortalized 
himself by writing what Coleridge de- 
scribed as “the finest and most grandly 
conceived sonnet in our language,”’ and 
apparently it was the only moment of 
poetic inspiration in his life. The son- 
net is called 








TO NIGHT. 


Mysterious Night! when our first parent 
knew 

Thee from report divine, and heard thy 

name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 
Yet ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting 

flame, 

Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 
And lo! Creation widened in man’s view. 


Who could have thought such darkness 
lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could 
find, 
Whilst flow’r and leaf and insect stood 
revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st 
us blind! 
Why do we, then, shun 
anxious strife? 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not 
Life? 


Death with 


Despite the opinion of one great 
modern poet, “with this key Shake- 
speare unlocked his heart;” he never 
soared higher than when he wrote that 
marvellous warning against yielding to 
the sway of the senses; one feels the 
breath come quicker, as he flashes out 
the mad pursuit of pleasure, followed 
by swift disenchantment, ending with 
the bitter cry:— 


All this the world well knows; yet none 
knows well 
To shun the Heaven that leads men to this 


Hell. 


It is difficult to select a representative 
sonnet of Shakespeare's, but the follow- 
ing one is a fine example of his sweetness, 
and most of the critics seem to consider 
that the principal quality of his sonnets. 
I cannot help thinking, however, that 
Shakespeare, when he spoke of “deep- 
brained sonnettes,” held a different 
opinion. The following one is a most 
exquisite description of sunrise, the sun 
afterwards being obscured by clouds, 
and Shakespeare compares it with the 
course of his friendship. Probably the 
allusion was to an estrangement caused 
by William Herbert's intimacy with 


“the dark lady” during Shakespeare's 
absence. 


He feels that friendship is too 
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great a thing to be renounced, no matter 
how rudely it is assailed. 


Full many a glorious morning I have seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sover- 
eign eye, 


Kissing with golden face the meadows 
green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly 


alchemy: 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 
And from the forlorn world his visage 

hide, ~ 
Stealing unseen to west with this dis- 
grace: 


Even so my sun one early morn did shine, 
With all-triumphant splendor his 
brow; 
But out! alack! he was but one hour mine, 
The region cloud hath masked him from 
me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit dis- 
daineth; 
Suns of the earth may stain, when 
heaven's sun staineth. 


on 


The closing couplet is particularly 
fine. Shakespeare did not adhere to the 
Italian form; his sonnets usually work 
steadily up to a climax, with no appre- 
ciable break, instead of being divided 
into two systems. In Mr. Palgrave'’s 
edition they are divided up into three 
quatrains and a couplet, quite ignoring 
their construction. He has also very 
considerately invented fancy titles for 
them! Shakespeare sets aside the usual 
rule that there should not be more than 
two rhymes in the first eight lines, and 
also the order of the rhymes. Milton 
did not follow his example, but partially 
reverted to the Italian style, although 
maintaining a certain individuality of 
his own, such as making the break in 
the middle, instead of at the end of the 
eighth line, and aiming at one accumu- 
lating effect all through the sonnet. His 
sonnets are too little known, but the fol- 
lowing is frequently quoted by some, 
who would be unable to state whence 
the quotation was drawn:— 


ON HIS BLINDNESS. 
When I consider how my light is spent, 
Ere half my days in this dark world and 
wide, 
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Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 
Venice, the eldest child of Liberty. 

She was a maiden city, bright and free, 
No guile seduced, no force could violate; 
And when She took unto Herself a Mate, 
She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 


And that one talent, which is death to 
hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul 
more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest He, returning, chide. 

“Doth God exact day-labor, light denied?” 

I fondly ask. But patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, “God doth not 
need 

Either man’s work, or his own gifts. Who 
best 

Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best. 
His state 

Is kingly. Thousands at His bidding 
speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 

They also serve, who only stand and 
wait.” 


Milton seems to have been familiar 
with Spenser’s “Hymn to Heavenly 
Love,” where the angels are said:— 


Either with nimble wings to cut the skies, 
When He them on His messages doth 


send, 
Or to His own dread presence to attend. 


But these lines are far inferior in 
dignity and beauty to those of Milton. 
In reading his twenty-four sonnets we 
feel how each is the outcome of some 
special event or strong feeling, so that 
each almost might be the heading of a 
fresh chapter in his history. It would 
be impertinent to criticise such a poem, 
but the most casual student will not 
require attention called to the fact that 
it belongs to quite a different class of 
sonnets from Shakespeare's, different 
from Shakespeare’s because so discon- 
nected. 

In Wordsworth’s sonnets again you 
have a completely different style. Mag- 
niticent diction and feeling are com- 
bined with singular adherence to all the 
rules of sonnet-writing. In the follow- 
ing one there is the steady swell up to 
the close of the eighth line, and then the 
ebb of the sestet, which cioses quite 
gently :— 


ON THE EXTINCTION OF THE VENETIAN 
REPUBLIC, 


Once did She hold the gorgeous East in 
fee; 

And was the safeguard of the West; the 
worth 


And what if she had seen those glories 
fade, 
Those titles vanish, and that strength 
decay; 
Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reached its final 
day: 
Men are we, and must grieve when even 
the Shade 
Of that which once was great is passed 
away. 


Wordsworth’s sonnets include his 
very best work, as his worst faults— 
wordiness and prosiness—are almost 
impossible in this form of poetry. 
When we study the above it is surpris- 
ing to see how much is condensed in 
fourteen lines. The brilliant sugges- 
tiveness of the octave, with its rich 
coloring, is in keeping with the history 
of Venice in her palmy days; then fol- 
lows the lower-toned sestet, telling of 
decay, autumn following summer. Ac- 
cording to Sharp’s classification of 
sonnets, the last three quoted each be- 
long to a different class; (1) the English, 
or Shakespearian, (2) the Miltonic (one 
with unbroken continuity), (3) the 
Petrarchan, or natural sonnet. 

I shall next quote one of Rossetti’s 
translations from the “Vita Nuova,” 
“Tanto gentile e tanto onesta pare.” 
The reason for choosing this one was 
not only on account of its great intrinsic 
beauty—and perhaps it is the most beau- 
tiful sonnet Dante ever wrote—but also 
because it is such an admirable spec- 
imen of Rossetti’s unrivalled gifts as a 
transiator and as a master of sound. 
This poem has the warm, rich coloring 
of a Giorgione, and Rossetti carries you 
completely into the spirit of Italian 
poetry. Dante describes his lady, and 
Wwe are at once conscious of the subtle 
charm that surrounds her. She is the 
counterpart of Chaucer’s “verray parfit 
gentil knighte,” and belongs to _ that 
class of beings who lived in the age of 
chivalry, of whom in this prosaic age we 
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can but form a dim conception. The 
picture is rendered still more complete 
by the sonnet which follows it, describ- 
ing the effect of his lady’s unconscious 
intluence on other women. At the same 
time it is not at all a necessary sequel, 
as the previous sonnet is quite a 
rounded whole in itself. Some critics 
object to sonnets being in any way con- 
nected with one another, assigning as 
their reason that it is contrary to the 
law of sonnets, which demands that 
only one idea be expressed and that it 
should be complete in its development. 
The argument is plausible, still there 
seems no reason why complete poems 
should not be strung together like a 
chaplet of pearls, the beauty of each 
pearl being enhanced by its setting. 
Above all we must not forget that, with 
the exception of Milton, all the greatest 
sonneteers, both Italian and English, 
have set their sonnets in clusters: 
Dante (La Vita Nuova); Petrarch (Vitae 
Morte); Spenser (Amoretti); Sydney, 
Shakespeare, Rossetti (The House of 
Life); Wordsworth (The Duddon Son- 
nets); Mrs. Browning (Sonnets from the 
Portuguese); all these and others have 
written suites of sonnets. In the same 
way, in music, songs-have been grouped 
together by the most eminent compos- 
ers. Heine’s poems, for instance, have 
been treated thus by Schubert and 
Schumann. In this connection it may 
be well to mention that the sonnet was 
originally set to music. To those who 
are familiar with Dante in the original 
there is an added charm in noting the 
marvellous fidelity of his sonnet as a 
translation. On comparison the words 
seem to be almost literally translated, 
yet when read, the melody of the poem 
and the sonorous ring of the lines make 
you oblivious of the fact. Truly 
Rossetti had a right to say, that “the 
life-blood of rhythmic translation is this 
commandment—that a good poem shall 
not be turned into a bad one.” 


My lady looks so gentle and so pure 
When yielding salutation by the way, 
That the tongue trembles and has 

nought to say, 

And the eyes, which fain would see, may 

not endure. 
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And still, amid the praise she hears secure, 
She walks, with humbleness for her ar- 
ray; 
Seeming a creature sent from heaven to 
stay 
On earth, and shew a miracle made sure. 
She is so pleasant in the eyes of men 
That through the sight the inmost heart 
doth gain 
A sweetness, which needs proof to know 
it by; 
And from between her lips there seems to 
move 
A soothing essence that is full of love, 
Saying forever to the spirit, “Sigh!” ' 


Rossetti adheres to the same form as 
Dante with regard to the number and 
order of rhymes, but does not give the 
double or triple rhyme, which charms 
the ear in Italian. It is too heavy when 
used in English in a short poem, though 
it gives a greater richness of sound 


1 Compare with this two other fine translations 
of the same poem by T. W. Parsons and Keegan 
Paul. Despite their beauty, you cannot help 
feeling conscious that they are translations, 
while Rossetti’s possesses the spontaneity of an 
original poem. 


**So gentle seems my lady and so pure 
When she greets any one, that scarce the eye 
Such modesty and brightness can endure, 
And the tongue, trembling, falters in reply. 


She never heeds, when people praise her worth— 
Some in their speech and many with a pen— 
Sut meekly moves, as if sent down to earth 
To shew another miracle to men! 


And such a pleasure from her presence grows 
On him who gazeth, while she passeth by— 
A sense of sweetness that no mortal knows 
Who hath not felt it—that the souls repose 
Is woke to worship, and a spirit flows 
Forth from her face that seems to whisper 
‘Sigh.’ 


The sestet appears very superior to the octave, 
and well worthy to rank with Rossetti’s. 


“So gentle, honester than others are 

My lady seems, if any she salute, 

That every tongue grows tremulously mute, 

Nor any eye to look on her may dare, 

Though of her praises she is all aware, 

Kindly she goes, humility her suit, 

And seems as though she were an heavenly fruit 
Dropt upon earth, miraculously rare ; 

And as we look entranced, from out her eye 
There goes a pleasing sweetness through the heart 
Which none who see her ever fail to prove ; 

A phantom sweet, instinct with only love, 

She seems, if ever her sweet lips she part, 

Who to the spirit says in passing, ‘ Sigh.’ ” 
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when used with judgment. Forinstance, 
in the original of the above poem the 
rhymes are, “onesta pare’—“guardare;” 
“vestuta”—“venuta;” “al core’—‘d’ 
amore;” “l’ amira”’—“sospira,” ete., but 
when you get so many double endings 
in an English sonnet you feel at once 
that itisa mistake. Perhaps the reason 
is that in English you are obliged to use 
a larger number of words and the sibil- 
lant sound is almost inevitable. A short 
quotation, taken from an otherwise 
beautiful sonnet by Mrs, Meynell, will 
illustrate my meaning:— 


Your own fair youth, you care so little for 
it, 

Smiling towards heaven, you would not 
stay the advances 

Of time and change upon your happiest 
fancies, 

I keep your golden hour and will restore 
it. 

If ever, in time to come, you would ex- 
plore it— 

Your old self, whose thoughts wenc lik+ 
last year’s pansies, 

Look unto me: no mirror keeps its glances; 

In my unfailing praises now I store it. 


At the present time noone ranks higher 
than Mrs. Meynell as a sonnet writer, 
and she is a worthy representative of 
woman’s powers in this branch of liter- 
ature. Women may be proud that Mrs. 
Browning is named by eminent critics 
with Wordswoertc and Shakespeare. 
In the following sonnet she seems to 
soar highest in her suite of songs, and it 
is followed by one other only to relieve 
its high tension of passion:— 

How do I love thee? Let me count the 
ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and 

height 

My soul can reach, when feeling out of 

sight 
For the ends of Being and Ideal Grace. 
I love thee to the level of every day’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle ligh= 

I love thee freely, as men strive ter 

Right; 
I love thee 

Praise. 
I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs and with my childhosd's 

faith. 


purely, as they turn from 
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I love thee with a love I seemai to lose 
With my lost saints—I love thee with 
the breath, 
Smiles, tears of all my life!—and, if God 
choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death. 


While Mrs. Browning’s poems, have 
the same Ting of intense passion that we 
see in Rossetti’s,/they are entirely free 
from what I may venture to call the 
“earthiness” of his; there is no need to 
fear the enervation of soul, which re- 
sults from too frequent reading of “The: 
House of Life.” ers have a subtle 
delicacy of touch, which is as beautiful 
as it is rare. 

There is an interesting passage on the 
sonnet in Moulton’s book on the “Lit- 
erary Study of the Bible,” raising a ques- 
tion as to the primary characteristic of 
the sonnet. We are all aware that there 
is a very wide range of poetical litera- 
ture within the covers of that one book, 
and very naturally we compare the 
different forms to see what corresponds 
with our own literary forms. |Each one 
will judge for himself whether he finds 
the sonnet there; the author says that, 
although unlike in the matter of number 
of lines, “the true distinction of the 
Sonnet, like that of the Fugue in music, 
is that it reverses the usual order of 
tnings, and presents us with matter 
adapting itself to externul form.” |The 
type is fixed, “not to one particular num- 
ber of lines, but to the working out of a 
number form, indicated in the opening 
verses.” JThe following quotation from 
the Apocrypha may be taken as an illus- 
tration:— 


WHAT WISDOM LOVES AND HATES. 


In three things I was beautified, 
And stood up beautiful before the Tord 
and men: 
The concord of brethren, 
And friendship of neighbors, 
And a woman and her husband that walk 
together in agreement. 


But three sets of men my soul hateth, 
And I am greatly offended at their life: 
A poor man that is haughty, 
A rich man that is a liar. 
And an old man that is an adulterer, inek- 
ing understanding. 
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“Two leading devices are—reversing 
the order of parts, and augmenting.” 
Any one who has studied the Psalms 
from a literary point of view will see 
at once how easily many of them fall 
into this sort of arrangement. There is 
the ebb and flow, the pause and volta 
(literally, turning—the lesser break be- 
tween tercet and tercet), on which 
Italian sonneteers laid such stress. 
Our stupid, prosaic way of printing 
them prevents our noticing this, but a 
little intelligence brought to bear on the 
subject would soon make it clear. 
What passages might be looked on as 
sonnets is left to the judgment of the 
individual, but probably the one which 
will most readily recur to all minds is 
that lovely poem, “Remember now thy 
Creator in the days cf thy youtu.” 

To sum up, the reasons for the pur- 
suit of this study are—that there are a 
great number of most beautiful poems 
on many subjects written in this form; 
that spare moments can well be used in 
studying them; that some of the great- 
est minds have expressed their highest 
thoughts in them; that they are an ex- 
cellent training for the ear; and finally, 
that if once you commence the study 
you will soon be unable to give it up, for 
very love of it. 

“And here I will make anend. And if 
I have done . . . slenderly and meanly, 
it is that which I could attain unto,” but 
on that account “scorn not the sonnet.” 


Emity G. Kempe. 





From The Contemporary Review. 

THE DEAD-LOCK IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Situated between the almost homo- 
geneous empires of Russia and Ger- 
many, the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
with its dozen of nationalities and races, 
can only have one policy—that is, to 
maintain, above all, the principle of con- 
ciliation of all the races and national- 
ities within its borders; to concede the 
greatest possible measure of self-gov- 
ernment or autonomy to each of the 
nationalities; and to bring into  har- 
monious agreement all their different 
interests. Every attempt of any one 
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nationality to obtain supremacy over 
the others; to dictate in absolute 
fashion, though perhaps by so-called 
constitutional means, to the other races, 
is bound to lead to the most violent and 
dangerous internal struggles, and ulti- 
mately to the destruction of the Aus- 
trian Empire. Under a completely ab- 
solute, paternal, despotic system of 
government, such as formerly existed 
in Austria (that part of the monarchy 
which to-day is called “Cisleithanien,” 
in contradistinction from Hungary or 
“Transleithanien”) the only guiding 
principle of the emperor was Divide et 
Impera. This theory of governing his 
peoples (in the plural, not “his people’) 
proved quite satisfactory. But with the 
dawn of a new era new methods had to 
be found, and even invented, for the 
purpose of governing so heterogeneous 
arealm. According to the latest official 
figures the numbers of the different 
nationalities and races are as follows:— 


In AUSTRIA. 
8,461,580 
5,472,871 
3,719,232 
3,105,221 
1,176,672 
644,926 
675,305 
209,810 
8,139 


Germans " . 
Bohemians & Slovacks 


Poles 

Ruthenians 

Slovenians 

Servians and Croats. 

italians . 

Roumanians 

Magyars 

Total 23,473,756 

In HUNGARY. 

7,426,730 

2,604,260 

2.591.905 

2,107,177 

1,910,279 
383,392 
94,679 
82,255 


94,679 


Magyars ; ; ; 

Servians and Croats . 

Roumanians 

Germans 

Slovacks 

Ruthenians 

Slovenians 

Gipsies 

Other nations 

Total 17,295,357 
Of the forty-one million subjects of 

the Emperor Francis Joseph the ma- 

jority by far are Slavs; the Germans in 

Austria proper (Cisleithanien) are eight 

million out of twenty-three million; all 
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the rest, with the exception of not quite 
one million of Italians and Roumanians, 
are of Slavonic descent though sepa- 
rated into different nationalities. 

After the battle of Sadowa, Austria 
ceased to belong to Germany (of course, 
the German empire did not then exist; 
the word Germany is therefore not used 
in its present sense), and Hungary ob- 
tained again its ancient constitution, 
with all its liberties. The dual system 
was introduced into the monarchy, and 
the kingdom of Hungary became a 
separate possession of the crown of the 
Hapsburg monarch. Whenever the ex- 
pression Austria is used in this article, 
the word is understood in its narrower 
constitutional sense, meaning Cisleitha- 
nia in contradistinction to the kingdom 
of Hungary. 

The constitutional war in Austria has 
already lasted for over thirty years (as 
a matter of fact since 1860). The Cis- 


leithanian Germans in Parliament, as 
well as in the local diets, cannot, or will 
not, give up the pretension that they 
ought to be the dominant race in the 


State, not only prima inter pares, but 
princeps; the nationality, paramount 
above all others, to which alone the 
hegemony, if not all the power, ought 
to belong. Of course the Slavs have 
never acknowledged this pretension of 
the Germans in Austria; they have al- 
ways declined to considered the 
pariahs of the empire, and maintained 
that, according to the very fundamental 
idea of an Austrian realm, its nation- 
alities ought to be on an equal level, and 
ought to possess the same rights and 
privileges; that the Slavs ought not to 
be considered as belonging to an _ in- 
ferior class of subjects, a kind of 
second-rate citizens under the domina- 
tion of their German fellow subjects. 
Such a “Germanization,” the Slavs de- 
clared, was the idea of the former 
absolutist method of Austrian govern- 
ment, but could not be tolerated under 
a constitutional régime, when equality 
of rights was promised and guaranteed 
to all nationalities. And experience 
proved, they said, that such an at- 
tempted “Germanization” in Austria 
was always incompatible with liberty. 


be 


When, after 1848, the revolutionary 
movement had been suppressed, the 
Viennese German lawyer, Bach, became 
the leading member of the new “reac- 
tionary” Austrian Cabinet. No meas- 
ure of repression was severe enough for 
this tyrant. He invented, or at least 
promulgated, for the purpose of punish- 
ing the Hungarians, the so-called theory 
of forfeiture; that means to say, the 
Hungarians were deprived of their an- 
cient constitution, of all their former 
political rights and privileges, because 
they had risen en masse against the vio- 
lation of their Magna Charta. The 
whole structure of Hungarian public 
law was cut down with one stroke of an 
Austrian pen in a German hand. All 
the old landmarks disappeared; Hun- 
gary was divided into five Austrian 
provinces, with German satraps (called 
Bach-Huszaren) at their head. The 
Hungarian language was _ proscribed; 
German became the official language; 
all former Hungarian laws, private as 
well as public, were abolished, and the 
Austrian codes were introduced. Noth- 
ing Hungarian was to remain; nothing 
suould remind the people of their old 
kingdom, or its former laws, customs, 
or institutions. A ubiquitous police, re- 
cruited in and sent to the conquered 
country by Bach from Austria, for the 
purpose of spying into every house, into 
every town of Hungary; a_ tyrannical 
gendarmerie with strict orders to shoot 
at sight on the first suspicion of a word 
of dissatisfaction; suppression of news- 
papers and books; these were the bless- 
ings of the Austro-German system. 
And when this despotic, centralized 
method of governing the whole empire 
ueber denselben Leisten \on one last) had 
succumbed on the battlefields of Ma- 
genta and Solferino, and a crude and 
openly absolutist system, under the 
joint despotism of crozier and sword, 
no longer appeared feasible, it was again 
the leader of the German party, Ritter 
von Schmerling, who introduced a sys- 
tem of sham constitutionalism for 
Austria as well as for Hungary. No 
real liberty to the people, only make- 
believe liberal ordinances. The Austro- 
German official mind seemed to be in- 
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capable of the idea of true liberty. The 
so-called Liberal legislation of 1860 and 
1861 consisted of sham constitutional 
decrees, which merely meant the 
supremacy of the German element 
in Austria over all the rest—a kind of 
constitutional Schmerling Hussar in- 
stead of the former Bach Hussar for 
Hungary. But the Hungarians re- 
mained sullen in passive resistance, and 
the Slav portions of the monarchy de- 
clared openly their dissatisfaction with 
the bogus Parliament in Vienna, which 
they called the Schmerling Theater, and 
to which they refused to be _ elected. 
Schmerling defiantly declared, ““We (the 
German party in Austria) can wait,” 
meaning, of course, that the Hungarians 
and the other dissatisfied elements 
would become pliable, and would, after 
all, crowd into his theatre. But they 
did not come. Instead of them Sadowa 
came, the break-up of the old Austrian 
monarchy, and—bitter irony of history 
—the expulsion of the Germans of 


Austria from the Germany of the Ger- 
mans. 
Austria had then reached its lowest 


depths politically and financially. The 
first financial step of the government, 
under the tuition of the German party, 
was a partial repudiation of the na- 
tional debt, or at least a reduction of the 
interest, which practically came to the 
same thing, and which closed to them 
the London Stock Exchange as well as 
the London Money Market. After some 
years the credit of Austria began to rise 
again, and the price of Austrian Rente 
went up gradually and continually; but 
this happened when the German party 
was not any longer at the head of the 
government. Schreien hilft nichts; That- 
sachen beweisen, says a German proverb. 

The leaders of the German party may 
boast as much as they like in their 
organs or in Parliament; the fact cannot 
be gainsaid, that it was only in the 
premiership of Count Taaffe, who en- 
tirely emancipated himself from the 
German party, and under finance min- 
isters, who did not and do not at present 
belong to, that party, that Austrian 
Rentes commenced their upward move- 
ment and reached their highest quota- 
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tion, whereas the Germans had brought 
them to their lowest depth. 

A former Austrian cabinet minister, 
one of the shrewdest of men, a great 
lawyer and statesman, who once acted 
as arbitrator in an international diffi- 
culty between England and a South 
American State, said to me, about 
twenty years ago: “In any quarrel be- 
tween Francis Joseph and Friedlander 
(the first editor of the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse) I would always back Francis 
Joseph.” Now, this minister is really a 
Liberal, an enlightened Liberal, even 
according to English advanced ideas. 
But he clearly saw that the Liberal Ger- 
man party, with its dogmatic “om- 
niscence” and claims to Allein selig- 
machen, the unpractical, professional, 
and dictatorial tone of its leading paper, 
its pretence of being alone able and 
authorized to understand and interpret 
the Constitution, and to be the only 
constitutional party in the empire, 
could not in the long run remain a gov- 
erning party, or even a dominant party, 
in an empire which consists of so many 
nationalities and races. 

The German party have been for 
many years at the helm of affairs in 
Austria. They tried to “bully” all the 
other nationalities, and to create the 
belief in the mind of the emperor that, 
of all the races of the empire, they were 
the only loyal Austrians. But this trick 
also was found out. The fact that after 
the publication of Bismarck’s secret 
yermano-Russo treaty, which consti- 
tuted clearly a betrayal of his Austrian 
ally, the leading German newspaper in 
Vienna became the mouthpiece of 
Prince Bismarck, conertbuted a great 
deal to open the eyes of the emperor. 

A political party in Austria, whose 
rule of conduct was, if not entirely d- 
rected, at least certainly prompted from 
Friedrichsruh, could not be the party 
into whose hands the Austrian emperor 
might safely put the guidance of the 
ship of State. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph is, before everything, an Aus- 
trian and a gentleman, and he certainly 
cannot forget the treaty which was con- 
cluded behind his back by Prince Bis- 
marck with Russia. After all, the only 
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really dangerous enemy of Austria is 
Russia; and it was apparently in order 
to counterbalance that danger that Bis- 
marck had induced the Austrian em- 
peror to conclude the treaty with Ger- 
many in 1879. And suddenly it came to 
light that that treaty was, in fact, no 
guaranty, no defence, no protection at 
all. This duplicity of the German chan- 
cellor gave a great shock to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph; and it cannot surprise 
anybody that, from the moment when 
he became aware of the secret treaty 
with Russia, he would not trust a politi- 
cal party which still continued to look 
to the author of that treaty as their 
guiding star and as the director of their 
home politics. What could the emperor 
think of a political party in his realm 
whose patriotism was not love for their 
country, irrespective of the _ political 
color of the government of the day, with 
which they did not happen to agree, but 
a mere lip patriotism, the principle of 
which consisted in the thought within 
their innermost heart, “We _ will re- 
main in existence somewhere else, even 
if our country should no longer be in 
existence” ? 

The German party in the Austrian 
Parliament continually reproached the 
Czechs and other Slav nationalities in 
Austria with a secret hankering for 
Russia, with gravitating toward Mos- 
cow. The Slavs always spurned that 
accusation; all they wanted was to be 
able to maintain their respective nation- 
alities. It was ridiculous, they argued, 
to accuse the Poles or Ruthenians of a 
secret love for Russia, their greatest 
and most cruel enemy. And now that 
the Bohemian Slavs (Czechs) are  po- 
litically united with the Poles and other 
Slav nationalities in Austria, there is 
not the slightest danger nor the slight- 
est reason for the accusation, or even 
suspicion, that the. Slavs in Austria 
gravitate towards Russia. What they 
particularly object to is to be German- 
ized. Germanization in Austria, they 
maintain, always means and always did 
mean, as experience proves, a return to 
absolutism and a denial of popular 
rights. From an English point of view, 
and according to English experience, 
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th.s assertion of the Slavs in Austria 
certainly seems to be correct. Whether 
under Palmerston or under Gladstone, 
whatever Liberal government was at 
the head of affairs in England, Austria, 
governed by ministers of German na- 
tionality from Metternich’s time on- 
ward, was always in good spirits when 
the Liberals in England went out of 
office. Though perhaps somewhat anti- 
quated, the following extract from a 
despatch of Prince Metternich to the 
Austrian Chargé d’Affaires in London, 
dated November 29, 1834, will show how 
fully aware Lord Palmerston was of 
that fact. Metternich writes:— 


The same day on which I received your 
report of November 15, Mr. Strangway 
received a note from Lord Palmerston. 
dated the sixteenth, which he permitted 
me to read. Its contents are, as nearly as 
possible, as follows: We are out; the Duke 
of Wellington is Prime Minister, and en- 
trusted with the formation of the Cabinet; 
to-morrow we shall give up the seals into 
the King’s hands. I have no time to tell 
you more, occupied as I am with putting 
my affairs in order. Ever yours, etc. 
P. S. Lose no time in taking this note to 
Prince Metternich. I am convinced he 
will never in his life have been more over- 
joyed than when he reads it, and that I 
shall never have seemed so agreeable to 
him as now that I am bidding him Good- 
bye! 

I know very well, that at that time 
Austria was an absolute monarchy, 
whereas to-day it possesses a constitu- 
tional government. But the fact never- 
theless remains, that the paramount in- 
fluence of the German element in Aus- 
tria even after 1848 boded no good for 
the cause of liberty. The German party 
in Austria claim a monopoly of the love 
of liberty. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. They pretend that 
without their help the whole machinery 
of the government of the empire would 
stop. The Germans in Austria have no 
right to demand a paramount position 
over and above all the other races of the 
empire. They are not numerically a 
majority; they have never yet shown 
any remarkable political tact, like the 
Magyars, nor can they boast of success 
in guiding the destinies of the empire. 














At the time when the influence of the 
German element was supreme in 
Austria, when the other races were con- 
sidered and treated as Helots, when 
the German language alone was _ per- 
mitted as the official language, the un- 
fortunate wars of 1859 and of 1866 took 
Marie 


piace. The Magyars under 
Theresa—be the cry, “Moriamur pro 
rege nostro Maria Theresia,” histor- 


ically correct or not—had at least to 
some extent saved the monarchy. The 
Germans, who were all-powerful in 
Austria during the two last wars, could 
not avert Solferino nor Sadowa. 

And since the great events of 1870 the 
dangers of Austria have increased in 
an extraordinary manner. It would be 
incorrect and unjust to accuse the whole 
German party in Austria of want of 
loyalty towards their emperor, of “han- 
kering”’ for Germany, or gravitating 
towards Berlin. But it cannot be de- 
nied that a portion of the German party, 
including some of its leaders, make no 
secret of such a desire. As early as 
1878 a member of the German party 
openly declared in the Austrian Parlia- 
ment that daily the cry became louder 
in some of the German provinces of 
Austria, “If only we belonged already 
to the German Empire.” And what 
was the cause of that treasonable cry? 
It was that the Cabinet of the day did 
not obey in all things and in everything 
the behest of the German party in the 
Austrian Parliament; because the gov- 
ernment had consented to the occu- 
pation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
which, after all, they had to do, 
according to the mandate of the 
great European powers. You call that 
patriotism? cried a Slav deputy in the 
Austrian Parliament. A threat, a wish 
to secede from the empire, because the 
government of the day happens on one 
question to have a different opinion 
from your own. As far as my knowl- 
edge of the German language goes, “I 
should call it by quite a different name.” 
And lately we have seen more sensa- 
tional performances on the part of that 
extreme wing of the German party. As 
soon as they found that they could not 
earry everything before them with a 
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high hand, they began to threaten to call 
the German emperor and the German 
nation to their help; they even held 
party meetings in Germany, and com- 
menced a “Germania irredenta” agita- 


tion. They and the whole German 
party, who formerly could not find 
vituperative words enough to hurl 


against the members of the Slav nation- 
alities, when they tried to obstruct the 
proceedings in Parliament, now them- 
selves obstructed with such violence 
that the session had to be closed because 
no business could be done. 

The political situation in Austria is 
serious, and might even become dan- 
gerous. There is a complete parliamen- 
tary deadlock, as far as Cisleithania is 
concerned; the strife between the differ- 
ent races and nationalities is more vio- 
lent than ever. The German party are 
apparently irreconcilable, and_ their 
opponents are equally firm, and deter- 
mined not to yield. The decree requir- 
ing the members of the Civil Service in 
Bohemia to know the Bohemian lan- 
guage is only the first appearance of a 
flame; there is fuel enough for any num- 
ber of conflagrations. The details, how- 
ever, of all the different national, racial, 
and religious difficulties in Austria can- 
not interest, nor would they be under- 
stood by a foreigner. 

To these internal questions must be 
added the problems of foreign politics, 
which are not less delicate, not less diffi- 
cult, and not dangerous. They 
concern not only Austria (in the nar- 
rower sense of the word), but the whole 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. of 
course the Triple Alliance is still in ex- 
istence; but Italy may be left out of the 
reckoning, as far as the real difficulties 
of Austria’s foreign policy are con- 
cerned. The choice lies between the 
neighbor on the north-east and the 
power to the north-west of the Haps- 
burg monarchy, between Russia and 
Germany. As to the degree of reliance 
that can be placed on some treaties of 
alliance, the famous, or rather infamous, 
treaty of neutrality which was con- 
cluded by Prince Bismarck between 
Germany and Russia behind the back of 
Austria can have left no doubt in the 


less 
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very well, as far as it goes, for Austria 
and for the peace of Europe. But what 
will happen when, in the course of time, 
Francis Joseph will be succeeded by a 
monarch who has not the vast expe- 
rience nor the extraordinary popularity 


mind of the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
A rapprochement between Austria and 
Russia, a closer understanding between 
these two powers, seems therefore the 
most natural and sensible step on the 
part of Austria. The language of the 
organs of Prince Bismarck concerning 
this entente cannot surprise anybody. 
They seem to be inclined to cry “quits” 
now, and try to compare this Austro- 
Russian treaty with the German-Rus- 
sian neutrality treaty. But the Austro- 
Russian entente has absolutely nothing 
in common with that Bismarck treaty. 
The latter was signed behind the back 
of Austria, Germany’s loyal ally; 
whereas the Austro-Rassian rapproche- 
ment was effected openly, in broad day- 
light, and to all appearance with the full 
knowledge of Germany. Besides, the 
agreement arrived at between Austro- 
Hungary and Russia does not in any 
way directly affect the interests or 
policy of Germany, whereas Bismarck’s 
secret treaty most seriously touched the 
interests of Austro-Hungary. 

The crisis which the German party in 
Austria has lately brought about, shows 
clearly one of the great dangers which 
threaten the peace and, perhaps, the 
existence of Austria. Even the ques- 
tion of the Austro-Hungarian com- 
promise, a matter which recurs every 
ten years, is at the present moment less 
threatening, and not so burning and 
acute as the seemingly irreconcilable 
difficulty between the Germans and the 
Slavs in Austria. Cahinet ministers, 
mere politicians, or party leaders can- 
not do anything to make a durable peace 
between the jarring and warring par- 
ties. Only a few days ago they showed 
themselves incapable of effecting a 
short truce. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph alone can in some degree bring 
order into this chaos; for he is trusted 
by all parties; he is looked upon as the 
incarnation of honesty and good faith, 
and his word is implicitly believed. 
What the emperor intends to do is, up to 
this moment, a secret to everybody; but 
whatever his proposals may be, it can- 
not be doubted that they will restore 
peace, at least for some time, at all 
events during his lifetime. This is all 


of the present emperor? That is the 
question. To put it in one short sen- 
tence: the peace of Europe, the question 
whether Austro-Hungary can and will 
continue to exist in its present form and 
shape, depend on one life. And therein 
lies the danger of the situation for 
Europe as much as for the Hapsburg 
monarchy. How will things go on in 
Austria when there will be nobody who 
commands universal respect, and to 
whose will all parties in the empire 
finally give way? Should the Germans 
then tend towards the north-west and 
the Slavs to the north-east, with nobody 
in power to prevent this double cen- 
trifugal motion, a general conflagration 
and a general European war would be 
unavoidable. 

And for this reason the present bick- 
erings between the German party and 
the Slavs in the Austrian Parliament, 
unimportant as they may appear to be 
at a superficial glance, possess the 
greatest importance, the most serious 
significance for Englishmen, as well as 
for the citizens of all the other European 
countries. 

AUSTRIACUS, 


P. S.—The great demonstration made 
by the Emperor Francis Joseph, in pay- 
ing a long visit to the English ambassa- 
dor in Vienna on the occasion of the 
Jubilee, is a step unprecedented in 
Austria, where the rigid Spanish court 
etiquette of the Middle Ages still holds 
good. In contrast to this friendly be- 
havior is that of the German emperor, 
the eldest grandchild of the queen, who 
—incredible as it may appear—neither 
held a review in her honor, nor attended 
a church service, nor paid a visit to the 
British ambassador, nor even sent a 
telegram to his grandmother. During 
the last few days it has appeared as if 
Berlin had been wiped out by an earth- 
quake from the face of this planet. 
From all parts of the world messages of 
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goodwill and of congratulation were 
published by the newspapers, but none 
came from the capital of the German 
emperor. That the reptile press organs 
of the old Djenghis Khan in Freder- 
ichsruhe have only words of vitupera- 
tion or of raillery concerning England 
and her queen is quite natural: The 
sight of a great free people has the 
same effect upon Prince Bismarck as 
the cross or holy water has upon the 
prince of darkness. For the serious 
politician the conduct of the two em- 
perors shows to some extent which way 
the wind blows, and will blow in the 
future. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
NELSON.! 

“One never knows,” wrote Catherine 
the Second to Grimm,’? “if you are liv- 
ing in the midst of the murders, car- 
nage, and uproar of the den of thieves 
who have seized upon the government 
of France, and who will soon turn it 
into Gaul, as it was in the time of 
Ceesar. But Cwsar put them down! 
When will this Ceesar come? Oh, come 


he will, you need not doubt.” These 
words were strikingly prophetic. Less 


than five years later a young Corsican 
artillery officer of twenty-six scattered 
the National Guards in the streets of 
Paris, and, having restored the waning 
authority of the convention, was ap- 
pointed second in command of the 
Army of the Interior. In the following 
year (1796), as commander-in-chief of 
the Army of Italy, he defeated the 
Austrians, reduced the king of Sar- 
dinia to vassalage, occupied Milan, and 
shut up the veteran Wurmser in Man- 
tua. “Cresar” had come to rule the 
destinies of France for eighteen years, 
to overturn the entire system of En- 
rope, and to prove himself the greatest 


1 Life of Nelson the Embodiment of the Sea 
Power of Great Britain. By Captain A. T. Mahan, 
D.C.L.. LL.D., U. S&S. Navy. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., 180%. 

2 January 13, 1791. 
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master of the art of land warfare that 
the world has known. 


In 1798, a British post-captain of 
thirty-five sailed into the Mediter- 
ranean in command of H.M.S. Aga- 


memnon, to enter upon a career of 
twelve years, which ended in the hour 
of his most glorious victory, and won 
for him undying fame as the most bril- 
liant seaman whom the greatest of 
maritime nations has ever produced. 

As Napoleon was the highest inear- 
nation of the power of the land and of 
the military aptitude of the French 
people, so was Nelson the supreme ex- 
ponent of the power of the sea and the 
embodiment of the naval genius of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Fate ordained that 
the careers of these two should  vio- 
lently clash, and that the vast ambi- 
tions of the one should be shattered by 
the untiring energy of the other. The 
war which began in 1793 was in effect 
a tremendous conflict between the 
forces of the land and those of the sea, 
each directed by a master hand, and 
each fed by the resources of a great na- 
tion. The apparent inequality of con- 
ditions was considerable at the outset, 
and later overwhelming. Conquered or 
overawed by the power of the land, the 
allies of England fell away, becoming 
the instruments of Napoleon’s policy, 
till the small island State stood alone, 
There was no outpouring of wild en- 
thusiasm such as carried the armies of 
revolutionary France from victory to 
victory: but, instead, a stern determi- 
nation to uphold the cause of order and 
of real liberty in the face of all odds, 
and in spite of much real suffering. 
With the ultimate triumph won upon 
the sea, the name of Nelson will for- 
ever be associated. It is his immortal 
honor not only to have stepped forth 
as the champion of his country in the 
hour of dire need, but to have  be- 
queathed to her the knowledge in 
which lies her only salvation. 

Captain Mahan’s “Life of Nelson” is 
far more than the story of an  herore 
career. It is a picture, drawn in firm 
lines by a master hand, in which the 
significance of the events chronicled 
stands out in true proportion. Nelson’s 
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place in history, his mission as 
sion, of which the French Revolution 
was the inspiring force and Napoleon 
the mighty instrument, his final trt- 
umph—all are traced with infinite skill 
and inexorable analysis. 


At each of the momentous crises, so far 
removed in time and place—at the Nile, at 
Copenhagen, at Trafalgar—as the unfold- 
ing drama of the age reveals to the on- 
looker the schemes of the arch-planner 
about to touch success, over against Na- 
poleon rises ever Nelson; and as the latter 
in the hour of victory drops from the stage 
when he has played so chief a part, his 
task is seen to be accomplished, his tri- 
umph secured. In the very act of dying 
he has dealt his foe a blow from which re- 
covery is impossible. Moscow and Water- 
loo are the inevitable consequences of 
Trafalgar. 


in this passage the keynote of the 
book rings out clearly. We knew that 
the author of “The Influence of Sea 
Power” would place before us this as- 
pect of Nelson’s career as it has never 
yet been presented, that no writer of 
the present or the past was so compe- 
tent to deal with Nelson’s achieve- 
ments and to portray him as a director 
of war. We did not know whether the 
brilliant naval historian could assume 
the more difficult rdle of the _ biog- 
rapher, and could unveil a living image 
of the man of simple yet complex na- 
ture, of impulse, yet of cold reason. In 
some respects, at least, Captain Ma- 
han’s success in the more delicate por- 
tion of his task is complete. He has 
shown the gradual training of Nelson's 
mind in the school of experience. He 
has placed beyond the reach of cavil 
the fact of Nelson’s genius, which a re- 
cent writer ventured to question, and 
he has rightly claimed for that genius 
in its maturity a wider range than the 
knowledge of the sea. Like his great 
antagonist, Nelson was something 
more than a born leader of fighting 
men, and both owed their success as (i- 
rectors of war to the insight which, 
when associated with self-reliance and 
readiness to accept responsibility, is 
the essence of real statesmanship. Cap- 
tain Mahan is, however, not in the 
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the 
great opponent of the spirit of aggres- 


least carried away by an exaggerated 
hero-worship. It is evident that he is 
profoundly impressed by the personal- 
ity of the man in whom sea power 
found its greatest exponent; but he can 
be coldly—almost harshly—critical, ana 
to the strain of human weakness, 
which mingled with but did not mar 
the closing years of Nelson’s glorious 
career, he shows no excess of mercy. 
The aim “has been to make Nelson de- 
scribe himself—tell the story of his 
own inner life as well as of his exter- 
nal actions,” and in the main this 
course has been followed. If here and 
there the running personal comment— 
never the historical analysis—seems a 
little fade, and leads to unconscious 
repetitions, the book holds the reader 
from beginning to end. 

It is remarkable that Nelson, though 
almost continuously afloat from 1770 
till 1785, saw no naval action during 
the great war of American Inde- 
pendence. In this period, however, 
the foundations of his future greatness 
laid. The opportunities were 
few, but none were lost. AS a_ post- 
captain of twenty-two he took a lead- 
ing part in the siege and capture of 
Fort San Juan, gaining experience to be 
turned to full account in after years on 
the coast of Corsica. Of practical sea- 
manship he became a master. he had 
shown marked independence of judg- 
ment, together with a certain restive- 
ness under authority feebly or wrong- 
fully wielded. In 1785, defying popu- 
lar opinion in the West Indies, and dis- 
regarding the orders of the admiral 
(which relieved him of responsibility). 
he enforced the Navigation Laws, and 
after much anxiety and vexation was 
upheld by the Admiralty. “This strug- 
gle with Sir Richard Hughes,” states 
Captain Mahan, “showed clearly not 
only the loftiness of his motives, but 
the distinguishing features which con- 
stituted the strength of his character 
both civil and military.”” In 1788 N-l- 
returned to England with his 
newly-married wife, and being out of 
favor with the court and the Admiralty 
for having openly shown his friend- 
ship for the Duke of Clarence, then at- 
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Prince of 


tached to the party of the 
Wales, was unable to obtain a ship. 
His fearless assumption of responsibil- 
ity in the West Indies, and the breadth 


of view which he displayed, had im- 
pressed both the prime minister and 
Mr. Rose, the secretary of the treasury. 
Although, therefore, for the moment 
under a cloud, his strong self-reliance 
had already made its mark. “Even in 


the earlier stages of his profession,” 
said Codrington, “his genius had 
soared higher, and all his energies 


were turned to becoming a great com- 
mander.” Such men were sorely 
needed when, at the end of 1792, Pitt 
realized that war with Revolutionary 
France was inevitable, and on the 30th 
of June, 1793, Nelson was appointed to 
the sixty-four-gun ship Agamemnon. 
“The Admiralty,” he wrote, “so smile 
upon me, that really I am as much sur- 
prised as when they frowned.” 

The three years which followed forn:, 
states Captain Mahan, “the period in 
which expectation passed into  fulfil- 
ment, when development, being ar- 
rested, resumed its outward progress 
under the benign influence of a favor- 
able environment.” Nelson was fairly 


launched on his unparalleled career. 
Nothing could be better than the 
author’s treatment of the wonderful 


chapter of history which now opened. 
Here is no mere narrative of the ac- 
tions of an individual, but a luminous 
exposition of war in which the inter- 
action of the sea and land operations 
on a great scale is admirably traced. 
We are enabled to see the gradual es- 
tablishment of law in a vast contest, 
which began with “no sound ideas,” no 
vestige of a clear policy. And we can 
follow the rapid development of Ne)- 
son's genius maturing through rich ex- 
perience, his reason correcting his im- 
pulse and his power as a_ director of 
war rising to meet the ever-increasing 
demands which it was called upon to 
meet. Fortune was now propitious. 
In Lord Hood, Nelson found a com- 
mander-in-chief who recognized his 
special capacity for “separate and re- 
sponsible service.” Henceforth, till 
the battle of the Nile, his “life presents 
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a series of detached commands, inde- 
pendent as regarded the local scene of 
operations,” and exactly calculated to 
furnish the scope and the opportunities 
for which he craved. 

The abandonment of Toulon in De- 
cember, 1793, left the Mediterranean 
fleet without a harbor east of Gibral- 
tar. Naval warfare in sailing days de- 
manded the use of harbors quite as 
much as now when coaling stations are 
regarded in the light of a new require- 
ment. Corsica, held by a French garr1- 
son, appeared to offer the necessary 
facilities, and on Nelson’s advice, in op- 
position to the opinion of General Dun- 
das, the siege of Bastia was under- 
taken. “If the Army will not take it,” 
he wrote, “we must, by some way or 
other,” and he both planned the siege 
and directed the operations to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. At this juncture a 
French squadron sailed from Toulon, 
and Admiral Hotham, commanding an 
equal foree, fell back towards Corsica, 
missing a great opportunity, as Nelson 
instantly recognized. Hood, concen- 
trating his fleet, was unable to bring 
the enemy to action, but effectually 
covered the siege of Calvi, where Ne)- 
son lost the use of his right eye when 
directing the fire of the batteries on 
shore, whose construction he had ad- 
vised. Corsica was now “unassail- 
able,” as Captain Mahan states, so long 
as the sea was controlled by the Brit- 
ish Navy: but Nelson had not as yet 
realized the impossibility of over-sea 
operations in face of naval supremacy, 
and evinced traces of the same anxiety 
which later he felt for Sicily. In the 
memorable action of the Agamemnon 
and Ca Ira on the 13th of May, 1795— 
his first sea fight—Nelson unmistakably 
showed “the spirit which takes a man 
to the front, not merely in battle but 
at all times.” The difference between 
his bold initiative on this day and the 
decision instantly acted upon at St. Vin- 
cent was only one of degree. So also 
when, on the following day, Hotham 
rested satisfied with a temporary ad- 
vantage, Nelson pleaded for a pursuit 
of Martin’s fleet. There was risk, as 
the author shows, but in the circum- 
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stances it was a risk which ought to 
have been accepted. On the 13th of 
July, another chance presented itself 
to Hotham, but the signal for a gen- 
eral chase was delayed “pending cer- 
tain drill-ground manceuvres,”’ and the 
French lost only one ship. This naval 
campaign, suceessful only in the sense 
that captures were made, supplied ob- 
ject lessons which Nelson took to 
heart. The French fleet was not crip- 


pled, and Captain Mahan, who in some 
passages seems to question the deter- 


rent effect of a fleet “in being,” re- 
marks: “How keep the fleet on the 
Italian coast, while the French fleet re- 
mained in Toulon? What a curb it 
was appeared again in the next cam- 
paign, and even more clearly, because 
the British were then commanded by 
Sir John Jervis, a man not to be 
checked by ordinary obstacles.’ Con- 
troversy has raged over this point, and 
unfortunately the disputants will each 
be able to claim the author as an ally. 
The inconsistency is perhaps more ap- 
parent than real, for the records of 
naval war conclusively show that an 
effective fleet—a fleet at sea or ready to 
sail and handled by fighting seamen—is 
a most powerful deterrent to naval op- 
erations, and especially to the over-sea 
transport of military forces. 

In the chapters dealing with Nelson's 
proceedings on the Riviera in 1795 and 
1796 Captain Mahan with 
much ability the possibilities of brinz- 
ing sea power to bear on the land cam- 
paign. Nelson’s plan for landing five 
thousand men at San Remo on_ the 
French line of communications with 
Nice was not justified under the exist- 
ing conditions. It was eminently char- 
acteristic of his marked capacity for 
seizing upon the decisive factor in a 
given situation; but “his accurate in- 
stinct that war cannot be made with- 
out running risks combined with his 
lack of experience in the difficuities of 
land operations to mislead his judg- 
ment in this particular instance.” Na- 
poleon was now launched on a full tide 
of victory; Spain declared war; Corsica 
was in rebellion; on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1796, orders were sent to Jar- 
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vis to quit the Mediterranean. By Nel- 
son this decision was bitterly resented. 
“IT lament our present orders in sack- 
cloth and ashes, so dishonorable to the 
dignity of England.” His earlier view 
had changed, and, realizing all that the 
evacuation implied, his mind dwelt 
upon the advantages of a bold offensive 
on the sea. “The fleets of England are 
equal to meet the world in arms.” The 
defection of Admiral Man, however, 
left Jervis in a position of great numer- 
ical inferiority. The fleet in being, al- 
ready a heavy “curb,” now amounted, 
with the addition of the Spanish squad- 
ron, to thirty-four sail of the line. It 
was natural that the British govern- 
ment should consider the odds_ too 
great. 

To Nelson these three years were of 
the utmost importance. His mind, 
continually occupied in solving naval 
problems, in forecasting events, and in 
studying the European situation, under- 
went rapid development. His exploits 
on a minor stage had been remarkable, 
and, as Captain Mahan justly points 
out, the brilliant achievements which 
followed ought not to be permitted to 
obscure “the long antecedent period of 
unswerving continuance in strenuous 
action, allowing no flagging of earnest- 
ness for a moment to appear, no chance 
for service, however small or distant, 
to pass unimproved.” It is the great 
merit of the author to have thrown a 
strong light upon this period, far les~ 
dramatic than that which followed, but 
essential to a right understanding of 
the secret of Nelson's transcendent suc- 
cess as a naval commander. 

Sent back into the Mediterranean 
with two frigates to evacuate Elba. 
Nelson accomplished his task; and 
after fighting two actions, escaping his 
pursuers by an act of splendid daring, 
and sailing through a night in company 
with the Spanish fleet, he joined Jervis 
the day before the battle of St. Vin- 
cent. The well-known story is lucidly 
retold, and the diagrams enable the un- 
professional reader to grasp the situa- 
tion. The British fleet in single column 
was tacking in succession to follow the 
Spanish main body, when the great 
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chance presented itself to the captains 
of the rear ships to choose the chord 
instead of the arc, throw over the for- 
mal movement, wear out of line, and 
head off the enemy. Nelson instantly 
seized this chance and determined the 
course of the battle, arresting the Span- 
ish movement, and boarding the San 
Nicolas and San Josef. There was risk 
of being overwhelmed before support 
could arrive; there was the further risk 
which attached to an act undertaken 
without authority and in defiance of an 
ordered evolution; but Captain Mahan 
justly considers that in any case Nel- 
son would have been upheld by an ad- 
miral “who had just fought twenty- 
seven ships of the line with fifteen, 
because “a victory was essential to 
England at that moment.” 

To this signal success quickly fol- 
lowed a “sharp reverse” in the failure 
of the attack on Santa Cruz. This was 
essentially a task in which military 
forces ought to have been employed, as 
Nelson originally proposed, and the les- 
son is important. The loss of his right 
arm and the months of suffering whicn 
followed brought temporary despond- 
ency, Which disappeared when at 
length the wound healed. On the 10th 
of April Nelson sailed in the Vanguard 
to join the fleet under St. Vincent, aad 
to enter upon what Captain Mahan re- 
gards as the second period of his ca- 
reer. “Before him was now to open a 
field of possibilities hitherto unexam- 
pled in naval warfare; and for the ap- 
preciation of them was needed just 
those perceptions, intuitive in origin, 
yet resting firmly on well-ordered, ra- 
tional processes which, on the _ intel- 
lectual side, distinguished him above 
all other British seamen.” 

The political situation demanded the 
resumption of a naval offensive in the 
Mediterranean, where a great French 
expedition was known to be preparing. 
“If,” wrote Lord Spencer to St. 
Vincent, “by our appearance in the 
Mediterranean, we can encourage Aus- 
tria to come forward again, it is in the 
highest degree probable that the other 
powers will seize the opportunity of 
acting at the same time.” The meas- 
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ure was correctly conceived, and Nel- 
son was the instrument selected by the 
Cabinet to carry it out. 

With the greatest skill Captain Ma- 
han retells the story of the famous 
chase from the 7th of June to the 
memorable Ist of August. We are 
made to share Nelson's anxieties aud 
difficulties, to follow the workings of 
his mind, and to realize the inflexible 
steadiness of purpose which at length 
led him to the goal. Neither England 
nor Nelson himself at first recognized 
the tremendous importance of the bat- 
tle of the Nile. French designs in 
Egypt and in the Far East were check 
mated: Minorea fell; the fate of Malta 


was aecided; and a new alliance, 


joined by Russia and Turkey, was ar- 
rayed against the forces of the Revo- 


lution. Meanwhile Nelson, severely 
wounded and suffering greatly, sailed 
for Naples to meet his fate and Lady 
Hamilton, who from this period till the 
hour of his death dominated his af- 
fections. 

No biographer can ignore the influ- 
ence which this woman henceforth ex- 
ercised over the hero's private life. 
The later breach with his wife, and 
the intimacy which he _ publicly 
avowed, have rendered the discussioua 
of this phase of his career inevitable. 
The name of Lady Hamilton must al- 
ways be associated with that of Nel- 
son. 

It was, however, the manner and not 
the fact of his liaison that imposes 
upon the biographer the duty of trans- 
ferring it to his pages. The lives of 
many other great men—lives grossly 
impure compared with that of Nel- 
son’s—escape this form of  investiga- 
tion. We do not, in their case, pause 
to inquire how far some woman's ia- 
fluence may have swayed their ac- 
tions, or seek to frame theories of their 
moral deterioration. Captain Mahan 
appears to forget that the special cir- 
cumstances which invested Nelson's 
human weakness with inevitable pub- 
licity constitute a strong plea against 
exaggeration of treatment. Nelson 
lived forty-seven years, into less than 
seven of which Lady Hamilton enters. 
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Yet throughout these two large vol- 
umes we are continually bidden to re- 
member that a period of moral decline 
is impending, and the inwoven strain 
of reflections is somewhat irritating. 
Until Nelson sinned, we prefer to think 
of him as blameless. In the years dur- 
ing which his whole nature is assumed 
to have been warped, his most splen- 
did services to his country were ren- 
dered, his greatest victories won, and 
there is no valid evidence that the in- 
fluence of Lady Hamilton drew him 
aside from his public duties. Captain 
Mahan does not follow Admiral Jurien 
de la Graviére in ascribing the execu- 
tion of Carracciolo to that influence; 
but holds that Nelson, in not delaying 
it, showed that he was “saturated with 
the prevalent court feeling against the 
insurgents and the French.” To us, 
living a hundred years after the reign 
of murder in France, it is not easy to 
realize the feelings with which Revo- 
lutionists were naturally regarded tna 
1798, and the crime for which Carrac- 
ciolo was justly condemned would 
have aroused the _ strongest resent- 
ment of Nelson even if he had never 
known the sister of Marie Antoinette. 
Motives are usually complex, and it is 
not necessary to assume that his dis- 
obedience of the orders of Lord Keith 
was prompted by reluctance to leave 
Lady Hamilton. Nelson was not on 
good terms with his commander-in- 
chief, whose judgment he_ distrusted, 
and whose _ instructions, addressed 
from a dull pupil to a master, he re- 
sented. Moreover, it is certain that 
before he had seen Lady Hamilton, as 
well as long after she had returned to 


England, he rightly or wrongly at- 
tached special importance to the se- 
curity of the Two Sicilies. The  dis- 
obedience cannot be condoned: but 


unquestionably it did not prejudice 
the interests of England, and the real 
moral is the unwisdom of subjecting 
genius to mediocrity in order to com- 
ply with the dictates of petty routine. 
Nelson was marked out for command 
in the Mediterranean in succession to 
St. Vincent, and in sending out Keith 
the and the Admiralty 


government 
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made a grave mistake, from which the 


national cause suffered. In the six 
months of temporary independence 
which followed Keith’s departure for 
England, Nelson showed no sign what- 
ever of diminished energy. His brief 
“administration of the station until 
Keith’s return was characterized by 
the same zeal, sagacity, and _ politic 
tact that he had shown in _ earlier 
days.” A second disappointment—the 
more bitterly felt since Keith, after 
having lost the French fleet, was sent 
back—and an Admiralty reprimané, 
which, though deserved, caused Nelson 
much pain, sufficiently explain his 
“testiness” at this time. Growing in- 
atuation for Lady Hamilton there 
may have been; but if St. Vincent had 
remained, or if Nelson had succeeded 
to the command, it would have been 
unnoticed. When, after only four 
months in England, Nelson sailed for 
the Baltic, his fiery energy at once dis- 
played itself, and we find no signs of 
an inordinate craving to linger by the 
side of Lady Hamilton. And when at 
last the brief peace came, Captain Ma- 
han assures us that, “like Great Brit- 
ain herself during this repose, he 
rested with his arms at his side, wait- 
ing for a call.” There is no proof that 
his duty to his country and his’ king 
suffered from the one great passion, 
the one great weakness of his life. 
Captain Mahan is undoubtedly right 
in not investing the hero’s frailty with 
a halo of romance; but he has perhaps 
tended towards the opposite extreme, 
and sought to depict a somewhat 
squalid amour. Nelson spent the 
greater part of his life at sea and 
knew little of women. He was capa- 
ble of a devoted affection, which his 
wife at no time inspired. There were 
signs of incompatibility of tempera- 
ment before another image engrossed 
his thoughts. That image was doubt- 
less unworthy, but can scarcely have 
been so inadequate as it is represent>d 
in the spiteful reminiscences of Mrs. 
St. George. Emma Hart was what men 
had made her; but to deny all moral 
sense to the writer of the touching let- 
ters to Greville appears unjust. Of 
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her cleverness there is no question; her 
beauty is beyond dispute; that she was 
incapable of returning the deep affec- 
tion she inspired is not certain. And 
Captain Mahan, in spite of his evi- 
dently opposite intention, conveys a 
dim impression that the mistress was 


better able to understand the heroic 
side of Nelson’s character than the 


blameless wife whose sad fate evokes 
our sympathy. “Such things are,” as 
Nelson was wont to say in regard to 
the anomalies of life, and such things 
unhappily will be, so long as humanity 
retains its many imperfections. Nel- 
son’s great fault cannot ever be con- 
doned; but the measure of that fault— 
not the publicity with which his head- 
strong will invested it—should supply 
the measure of the condemnation. 
The coalition formed after the battle 
of the Nile proved shortlived. Napo- 
leon, whose escape from Egypt Nelson 
“sincerely regretted,” landed in 
France in October, 1799, and Austria, 
struck down by repeated blows, made 
peace after Hohenlinden. Catharine 
the Second was dead, and the Czar 
Paul, easily cajoled by Napoleon, re- 
vived the armed neutrality to which 
Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia at 
once acceded. Great Britain stood 
alone. The new combination was, 
the author points out, the work of Na- 
poleon, who sought to employ’ the 
Northern navies to his advantage, and 
at the same time “to exclude Great 
Britain from her important commerce 
with the Continent, which was carried 
on mainly by the ports of Prussia or 
by those of North Germany.” Again 
Nelson stands forth as the national 
champion. “We have now arrived at 
that period,” he wrote, “what we have 
often heard of but must now execute — 
that of fighting for our dear country.” 
“I have only to say ... that the ser- 
vice of my country is the object near- 
est my heart.” The astounding blun- 
der of giving the chief command of 
the Baltic fleet to Sir Hyde Parker 
was, in the opinion of Admiral Jurien 
de la Graviére, due to a perception of 
“the propriety of placing under the 
control of some more temperate, docile, 


as 
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and matured mind, that impetuous, 
daring, and brilliant courage whose 
caprices” the Admiralty “had learned 
to dread.” Captain Mahan suggests, 
with greater probability, that the rea- 
son may be sought in Parker's posses- 
sion of “the information acquired dur- 
ing the last preparation for a Russian 
war.” The arrangement was one of 
which this country furnishes many ex- 
amples; but in this case the national 
cause suffered no injury. Denmark— 
not Great Britain—paid heavily for the 
appointment of Sir Hyde Parker. 
“Nelson’s understanding of the situa- 
tion,” states Captain Mahan, “was, in 


truth, acute, profound, and decisive. 
In the Northern combination ... Paul 


was the trunk, Denmark and Sweden 
the branches. Could he get at the 
trunk and hew it down, the branches 
fall with it; but should time and 
strength first be spent in lopping off 
the branches, the trunk would remain, 
and my power must be weaker when 
its greatest strength is required.’” 


To strike straight at the Russian 
squadron at Revel—clearly the right 
policy—was a course which did not 


commend itself to Parker; and Nelson, 
perforce yielding to his titular superior, 
addressed himself to the subsidiary 
task of attacking the Danish fleet in 
the roads of Copenhagen. The plan 
which he proposed shows similarity to 
that executed at the Nile, but with an 
important difference. In the earlier 
case, a general idea was given to all 
the captains, to whom the details of 
the execution were left. In the later, 
the instructions were singularly care- 
ful and elaborate, aptly illustrating 
the completeness of Nelson's genius, 
The battle of the 2nd of April, 1801, 
was an exhibition of seamanship finely 
conceived, as well as of fighting power, 
and the share of the commander-in- 
chief was practically limited to making 
a signal which might have wrecked 
the whole. Captain Mahan shows 
that Nelson, in applying his telescope 
to the blind eye, was not acting a little 


comedy, as has been represented. The 
frigates obeyed this “remarkable” sig- 
nal, and Rear-Admiral Graves, “not 
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being able to distinguish the Ele- 
phant’s? conduct,” repeated it, but 
happily did not haul down No. 16, sig- 
nifying “Close action.” As the author 
pointedly remarks, “The man who 
went into the Copenhagen fight with 
an eye upon withdrawing from action 
would have been beaten before he be- 
gan.” 

One branch of the Northern Alliance 
having been lopped, Nelson, who had 
brought on an illness by rowing for 
six hours in an open boat to rejoin his 
flagship, was intensely anxious to fight 
the Russians. The assassination of 
the Czar Paul had, however, changed 
the situation, and when the fleet, 
under Nelson’s command, sailed for 
Revel, the moment Sir Hyde Parker 
departed, Russia could no longer be 
regarded as a belligerent. The Baltic 
‘ampaign had ended; “there was noth- 
ing left to do;”’ and considering how 
Nelson’s life had been passed for eight 
years, the severe wounds he had _re- 
ceived, and the suffering caused by the 
keen air of the north, the longing for 
rest which he evinced would surely 
have been natural, apart from the “un- 
quenchable passion for Lady Hamil- 
ton.” Landing in England on the Ist 
of July, he again hoisted his flag on 
the 26th in command of a “Particular 
Service Squadron,” having previously 
drawn up what he called “a sea plan 
of defence for the City of London.” 

Whatever may have been the reality 
of Napoleon’s preparations for  inva- 
sion in 1805, those of 1801 were un- 
doubtedly undertaken with the object 
of working upon the fears of the per- 
sons whom St. Vincent accurately de- 
scribed as “the old women of both 
sexes,” While, therefore, Nelson 
threw himself with characteristic en- 
ergy into the organization of a defen- 
sive  flotiila, his opinion quickly 
changed as soon as he had obtained an 
insight into the situation. “Where is 
our invasion to come from? The time 
” he wrote on the 12th of Au- 








is gone, 


gust. 
From October, 1801, to May, 1803, 
Nelson lived with the Hamiltons at 


1 Nelson’s flagship. 
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Merton, “resolute in braving” the 
opinion of society; but, according to 
the testimony of the daughter of the 
vicar, “setting such an example of pro- 


priety and regularity that there are 
few who would not be benefited by 
following it.” His generosity to the 


poor of the parish was unbounded, and 
he showed equal solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the tenants on his Sicilian es- 
tate. Nor did the alleged baneful in- 
fluence of Lady Hamilton destroy his 
interest in public matters, although his 
representations on the questions of 
manning, desertion, and prize-money 
appear to have received no considera- 
tion from the Admiralty, then en- 
grossed in economics soon to prove 
gravely injurious to the national cause. 

The wonderful story of the Trafal- 
gar campaign has already been admi- 
rably told by Captain Mahan;? but this 
later version, in which the heroic per- 
sonality of Nelson dominates the 
drama, possesses an added _ interest. 
As commander-in-chief in the Mediter- 
anean he sailed in the Victory on the 
20th of May, 1805. “Government,” he 
had written, “cannot be more anxious 
for my departure than I am, if a war, 
to go.” In this spirit Nelson entered 
upon the crowning period of his career 
—a period in which the wide exper!- 
ence of the past was to bear rich fruit, 
and the sterling qualities of the great- 
est of seamen were to shine forth in 
full splendor. Through the long and 
anxious cruising in the Mediterranean, 
the chase of Villeneuve to and from 
the West Indies, and the brief respite 
in England, down to the triumph at 
Trafalgar, Captain Mahan leads the 
reader in pages whose luminous analy- 
sis leaves nothing to be desired. The 
naval aspects of each phase of the 
great drama are grasped with a firm 
hand. Nelson's steady concentration 
of purpose upon the primary object-. 
the enemy’s fleet—his determination to 
keep his own ships at sea, thus main- 
taining the officers and crews in fullest 
fighting efficiency, and the wise admin- 
istration by which he won the love an‘ 


2 The influence of Sea Power onthe Wars of 
the French Revolution and Empire. 




















confidence of his command supply les- 
sons for all time. The causes of the 


victory of Trafalgar lie deeper than 
either strategy or tactics. They may 
be traced in the life of Nelson; they 


may be reproduced by following -the 
example he has left. 

From beginning to end the Trafalgar 
campaign abounds in great lessons 
which are only now beginning to be 


understood. Assuming that the im- 
mense preparations on the French 
coast were seriously intended, Na- 


poleon’s correct perception of the risks 
was plainly shown. He might, as Cap- 
tain Mahan intimates, be willing to 
sacrifice an army to accomplish the 
occupation of London. “What if the 
soldiers of the Grand Army never re- 
turned from England? There were 
still in France men enough,” ete. He 
was not willing, however, to encounter 
the tremendous danger of being caugit 
in passage or in landing by the British 
navy. His far-reaching plans were 
directed to the concentration of a su- 
perior force in the Channel, during a 
period which he variously estimated at 
six hours, fifteen days, and two 
months. He does not, however, ap- 
pear to have realized that this concen- 
tration could not have been’ effected 
without hard fighting, which must in- 
evitably have changed the whole situ- 
ation. Nor did he understand that his 
harbor-trained ships were no match 
for their weather-beaten opponents. 
Provided that the British blockading 
squadrons would have quietly  with- 
drawn into space when threatened by 


superior numbers, the over-elaborate 
scheme might have succeeded. But 


this is exactly what could not reason- 
ably be expected. On the arrival of 
Villeneuve from the West Indies to re- 
lieve the blockaded ships, the blockad- 
ers would have moved up Channel, 
gathering strength, and being joined 
by the considerable free force which is 
usually left out of account. There 
would then have been a real “fleet in 


being’—a fighting fleet numerically 


not far inferior to that which Napoleon 
vainly hoped to assemble, and in all 
other 


respects vastly superior. At 
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best a victory could have been ob- 
tained only at immense sacrifice, by 
which the French would have been 


crippled, while a fresh British squad- 
ron under Nelson must have been near 
at hand. Calder’s action, incomplete 
as it was, showed clearly the moral as 
cendency which rendered it certain 
that the French would in any case be 
attacked, and Nelson’s words to his 
captains have a_ special significance: 
“If we meet the enemy we shall find 
them not less than eighteen, I rather 
think twenty, sail of the line;* do not 
be surprised if I should not fall on 
them immediately—we won't part 
without a_ battle.” The idea, _ fre- 
quently put forward, that England 
narrowly escaped invasion in 1805 has 
no foundation in reason or in fact. 
On the other hand, it remarkable 
that neither the British government 
nor Nelson himself seems to have 
realized that, if Napoleon was really 
bent upon crossing the Channel, the 
movement of the Toulon squadron 
must have been directly connected 
with the project. Nelson did not live 
long enough to understand how deeply 
the lesson of 1798 had been graven on 
the mind of his antagonist, who, with 
a great object in view, was not in the 
least likely to contemplate an eccen- 
tric operation of any magnitude. In 
any case, Nelson’s conduct of the 
Trafalgar campaign was based 
throughout upon sound principles of 
naval war, and his success was amply 
deserved. Trafalgar did not, as is fre- 
quently asserted, save England from 
invasion; but the results were of vital 
importance. On the sea the aims of 
Napoleon were finally shattered. 
Henceforth, abandoning all hope of di- 
rect invasion, he sought in vain to con- 
quer the sea by the land. The Penin- 
sular War, Moscow, Elba, Waterloo, 
and St. Helena marked the inexorable 
series of events which sprang from 
Nelson’s last victory. To Great Brit- 
ain Trafalgar implied the means of 
expansion, the firm foundation of the 
present Colonial Empire, and naval 
prestige which still endures. The com- 


is 
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plexity of concurrent causes, by which, 
at a national crisis, the scale yas 
turned in favor of this country, bafiles 
analysis; but to Nelson, above all his 
contemporaries, honor is due. 

It is Captain Mahan’s great merit to 
have shown clearly that Nelson was 
far more than a fighting seaman. The 
great principle, that the offensive role 
was essential to the British Navy, 
dominated his actions. In 1795 he 
writes: “I have no doubt but that, if 
we can get close to the enemy, we 
shall defeat any plan of theirs; but we 
ought to have our ideas beyond mere 
defensive measures.” He fully under- 
stood that, in certain circumstances, 
the loss of a squadron would be justi- 
fied if the enemy's project could 
thereby be thwarted. When awaiting 
the incursion of Bruix into the Med- 
iterranean, by which the British fleet 
was placed in a position of great nu- 
merical inferiority, he thus writes to 
St. Vincent: “Your lordship may de- 
pend that the squadron under my com- 
mand shall never fall into the hands of 
the enemy; and, before we are de- 
stroyed, I have little doubt but that the 
enemy will have their wings so clipped 
that they may be easily overtaken.” No 
one ever more perfectly grasped the 
fact that risks must be taken in war; 
no one certainly was ever more willing 
to take risks for a_ sufficient object. 
Yet Nelson, when determined to fight, 
left nothing to chance, never neglecte.l 
details, willingly accepted counsel, 
while never for a moment evading re- 
sponsibility, and was _ particularly 
eareful in imparting his views to his 
captains, 

A rare combination of qualities is 
thus implied. Captain Mahan sum* 
these qualities as follows: “For suc- 
cess in war, the indispensable comple- 
ment of intellectual grasp and insight 
is a moral power, which enables a man 
to trust the inner light—to have faith 
—a power which dominates hesitation 
and sustains action in the most tre- 
mendous emergencies.” These quali- 
ties—rare in due combination—met 
in Nelson, and “their coincidence with 
the exceptional opportunities afforded 
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him constituted his good fortune and 
his greatness.” One other quality is, 
however, essential to a great com- 
mander—the power of winning the 
love of his subordinates and so of ob- 
taining their best services. This also- 
Nelson possessed in a marked degree. 
Restive under incompetent superiors, 
he was always thoughtful of the wel- 
fare of his inferiors. The man who, 
just before Trafalgar, recalled the mail 
by signal because a petty officer of the 
Victory had omitted to post a letter to 
his wife, and who refused to give to 
his valued friend the command of a 
seventy-four because it would rob a 
lieutenant of coming honor—“No, 
Blackwood, it is these men’s _birth- 
right, and they shall have _ it”’—could 
count upon the loyal support which 
never failed him in the hour of battle. 

Captain Mahan has given us incom- 
parably the best life of Nelson that has 
yet appeared. No other writer could 
have paid so worthy a tribute to the 
greatest director of naval war—a trib- 
ute which gains in force because of Its 
evident spontaneity. To the Britisn 
nation the value of this book cannot be 
overrated. The principles which 
guided Nelson to victory are eternal; 
the qualities he displayed have now a 
far wider scope than in his day. For 
rapidity and certainty of movement 
favor the offensive, and, by conferring 
a vast increase of possibilities, dis- 
tinctly enhance the importance of the 
personal factor. Nelson was the most 
brilliant exponent alike of a national 


policy and a national spirit. If we 
cling to the one and keep alive the 
other, the unknown future can be 


calmly awaited. 
G. S. CLARKE. 





From The Argosy. 
THE FOURTH MISS GYURKOVICS. 
(FROM THE HUNGARIAN.) 

Every year the Gyurkovics of Ta- 
misi put the proceeds of the tobacco 
factory in their pockets and came down 
to Pesth to combine a visit to their 

















brother the deputy with a little amuse- 
ment. 

Along the Corso in the mornings, on 
the ice in the afternoons, they were al- 
ways en evidence, while every evening at 
theatres, balls or concerts they were to 
be seen enjoying themselves to the 
scrape of fiddles and the popping of 
champagne corks until the small hours. 
while, wherever they appeared a per- 
fect stream of tips followed for coach- 
men, waiters, gipsy musicians and all 
sorts of hangers-on. 

‘then, too, they moved about in such 
an immense family party as reminded 
one of patriarchal times; all their 
young men were officers or government 
officials, or rising young lawyers, and 
had the reputation of being ready to 
flirt with anybody at any moment, 
though it was understood they were not 
marrying men. Whereas, on the other 
hand, it was well known that no eligi- 
ble parti who came within flirting dis- 
tance of one of their sisters could possi- 
bly escape. 

Every year the Gyurkovics’ parents 
brought a fresh daughter to Pesth and 
provided her with a husband. Nobody 
knew how many girls still remained at 
home, but it is certain that as soon as 
one was settled another appeared imme- 
diately to take her place. They were 
all charmingly pretty and coquettish; 
could dance seven Csardas running 
without feeling any fatigue, and could 
sit night after night at the supper table 
till the dawn began to creep in without 
showing any deterioration of their daz- 
zling complexions. 

To see one of them roll and light a 
cigarette—after a glance at her brother 
the deputy for permission — simply 
turned your head! No wonder if after 
a good let of champagne, and the near 
proximity of a round white shoulder, 
an eligible partner began to murmur 
all sorts of ridiculous things, which 
were promptly clinched by the young 
lady’s practical answer, “Please speak 
direct to mamma!” 

It was thus that three of the Miss 
Gyurkovics had already found excel- 
lent husbands, and had settled down, 
report said, into the best of wives. 
When the shopkeepers in the Waitzner- 
gasse were set to work upon lace petti- 
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coats, and embroidered table-linen, peo- 


wondered 
The initi- 


ple nudged each other and 
what dowry the girls had. 


ated smiled, for they guessed how 
Mamma Gyurkovies contrived those 
flounced petticoats and other’ smart- 


nesses of the trousseau out of her own 
special industry of peach-liqueur, of 
which, nevertheless, she continued to 
send each to her married daughters a 
dozen bottles every autumn. 

Two years ago the good lady brought 
her fourth daughter to Pesth. Ella was 
this one’s name, and she was quite half 
a head taller and a good bit more co- 
quettish than any of her sisters before 
her. The young men who were intro- 
duced to her swore that she was out 
and away the prettiest of all the 
Gyurkovies’ girls, and that meant that 
she was the prettiest of all the girls who 
came to Pesth, be the others who they 
might! With astonishing Ella 
Gyurkovics took to the asphalt and 
parquet of town life, having all the 
experience of her three preceding sis- 
ters to help her. From the very first 
evening, in a five hours’ sitting at sup- 
per at the Bristol, she made a conquest 
of the gipsy orchestra, and en- 
chanted the first violin that at all the 
concerts and restaurants nothing but 
her favorite airs were to be heard. As 
usual the Gyurkovics fever seized all 
the young men in the town, and to all 
appearance it lay completely in Ella's 
power to decide which of them should 
be conducted towards the inevitable 


ease 


so 


crisis, to which all laid themselves 
open. Nevertheless everything went 
awry. 


It was a certain Andreas Gabor 
whom Ella encouraged most markedly, 
and, as her brother had occasion to 
point out later, her unexpected misman- 
agement of the affair ended in the 
Gyurkovics family having to return to 
their country home, after their fort- 
night was over, without having received 
the proposal which was evidently their 
due—a thing which had never happened 
to them before! 

Andreas Gabor, with whom the 
fourth Miss Gyurkovies had really fal- 
len in love, was an exceedingly eligible 
and well-behaved young lawyer, per- 
haps almost too correct in his behavior 
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to fall in with the usual plans of the 
country family. 

A young man who set himself to 
check the waiter’s bill while the supper 
Csardas was being danced, and who 
appeared to grow more and more cir- 
cumspect the more champagne he took, 
might well arouse the suspicions of 
Mamma Gyurkovics. 

“I believe that young Gabor is after 
money,” she observed to her daughter. 
“Perhaps it would be as well if you 
gave him his congé, so that he does not 
manage to spoil your other chances.” 

But Ella was really in love, and was 
not at all inclined to let Andreas slip. 
Somehow she contrived that he seldom 
danced with any other girl, and was 
generally beside her out walking or on 
the ice. When she touched his cham- 
pagne glass with her own before drink- 
ing, and he saw her brown eyes look 
straight into his (in spite of her moth- 
er’s warning frown), the young man’s 
head, cool as it was, began to buzz with 
strange fancies. 

“How can one think of marrying into 
such a family unless one is a regular 
Rothschild? I don’t know what they 
would expect; but——” 

Gabor left this thought unfinished and 
picked up Ella’s fan, which lay beside 
her. 

“What a lovely fan! I should like to 
get one like it for my sister. Are they 
very expensive?’ 

“Oh, not at all! If you like I could 
order one for you—only eighty florins!’ 

The young man bit his lip. 

“Eighty florins!’ he thought to him- 
self; “just the third part of my month's 
salary!” 

One of the young Gyurkovics was 
angrily finding fault with a waiter: he 
nad ordered Monopol, and they had 
brought him Promontore Monopol. 

“Do you take me for a cab-driver that 
you serve me with Hungarian cham- 
pagne?’ he demanded in a rage. 

“No, no! I cannot marry into such an 
extravagant family as this,” Andreas 
Gabor sighed to himself. 

The fortnight was almost over, the 
Gyurkovies’ money was almost finished, 
and it began to be time for them to pack 
and return home. Ella, who was as 
lovesick as any schoolgirl, did not 


know how to face the approaching part- 
ing. She pinned all her hopes on the 
farewell supper-party, at which all the 
Gyurkovics were to be entertained by 
Gabor and his set; perhaps he meant to 
speak out on his last opportunity. He 
sat as usual at her side, and what with 
the thought of parting and the tender- 
ness of Ella’s manner, he came very 
nearly forgetting his prudent resolve of 
the previous week; it was a_ stupid 
action on Ella’s part which recalled him 
to his right mind. The gipsys were 
playing Ella’s favorite melody, and she 
called across Gabor to her brotner the 
deputy. 

“Milan, I want you to lend me three 
ten florins notes!” 

“What for?’ 

‘To give the gipsys.” 

“Nonsense! That's my affair!” 

When she saw that he did not mean 
to give her the money she loosed from 
her arm a shining gold bangle, set with 
little brilliants, and tossed it into the 
plate which the gipsys had handed 
round. The deputy brother seemed 
annoyed at first, then he began to 
laugh, and redeemed the bracelet with 
thirty florins. 

Andreas Gabor buttoned up his coat. 

“I should be a fool, merely fit for a 
strait waistcoat, if I offered myself in 
such a family!’ thought he; and with 
that he turned to the lady on his other 
side, to whom he had only just been in- 
troduced, and whose name he had not 
caught, and began to make himself ex- 
ceedingly agreeable. 

And next day the Gyurkovics family 
left Pesth for their country seat, 
Mamma Gyurkovics taking home with 
her the disappointing conviction that 
her fourth daughter was not the suc- 
cess that she had expected. 

It was eight months later and already 
mid-autumn. Andreas Gabor was 
spending some time in the country with 
his relations, for the quail-shooting, and 
suddenly he remembered that he was in 
the neighborhood of the Gyurkovics. 

“I ought to go and call,” he explained 
to his people. “I was always meeting 
them in the winter at Pesth.” 

It was arranged that they should go 
shooting in the direction of the Gyurko- 














vics’ house and drop Gabor to pay his 
visit; so it happened that he found him- 
self one middleday, with a gun on his 
shoulder and a tired pointer at his heels, 
in front of the great old country house, 
just outside the village, which he 
guessed must be the Gyurkovics’ home. 

“I hope I know them well enough to 
drop in and take a plate of soup with- 
out ceremony,” he thought hungrily as 
he stepped across the courtyard. The 
house certainly showed no outward 
signs of magnificence, and testified in no 
wise to the wsthetic tastes of its in- 
habitants. In the great empty, sun- 
shiny forecourt, some guinea-fowl were 
scratching up the sand; on the paling a 
lot of milk-cans and wooden tubs were 
stuck upside down to dry. 

Not a living soul did Gabor encounter 
as he stepped softly into the corridor 
which ran along the front of the house. 
He did not dare penetrate farther in 
that direction, fearing to stumble upon 
one of the young ladies in négligé per- 
haps, and turned instead towards the 
laundry, under the big mulberry tree, 
where the week’s washing was going 
forward and a whole swarm of maids 
were passing to and fro with baskets of 
linen, while the ironing-board stood in 
the shadow of the over-reaching thatch. 
The gentlemen's shirts, with hem- 
stitched fronts, which required special 
attention and careful treatment, were 
sorted out and put ready for Miss Ella’s 
iron. For here was Ella herself with a 
white handkerchief tied over her hair 
and her sleeves rolled up above the 
elbow, her cheeks pink and warm from 
the heat of the iron which from time to 
time she tested against them. 

As she caught sight of the approach- 
ing sportsman, and recognized who he 
was, she gave a cry and made a rush 
for the house, almost losing a slipper in 
her hurry te escape. Two or three 
others of the girls who were engaged 
with the family washing—and who 
were also the Miss Gyurkovics—fol- 
lowed their sister’s example: only the 
genuine washerwomen stolidly stuck 
to their business. 

Andreas Gabor went back to his rela- 
tions’ house, and in the course of con- 
versation retailed this curious adven- 
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his lips; “What would you have?” he 
asked. “Mrs. Gyurkovics has such a lot 
of children that she is obliged to set 
them all to work. The sons who re- 
main at home attend to the farm, the 
daughters manage tne kitchen and 
dairy. They scrub, cook, iron, prepare 
the market produce, make all sorts of 
still-room confections pe 

Andreas Gabor clasped his hands: “If 
you could only have them in 
Pesth!” 

“Of course! because they spend down 
there what they earn here in a year's 
hard work. I suppose in town they pass 
for grandees—eh? They work the 
whole year in order to enjoy that fort- 
night in Pesth, and stint themselves in 
nothing as long as it lasts!” 





seen 


Miss Ella Gyurkovics was not a little 
astonished to find that, in spite of the 
ironing episode, young Gabor repeated 
his visit to her mother’s house early in 
the partridge-shooting season. He 
found her in the forecourt as he ap- 
proached overseeing some workmen, 
with a cloth covering her pretty hair 
from the dust. This time she did not 
attempt to escape from him, for she had 
given up the hope of impressing him 
with her grandeur; she made room for 
him beside her on a heap of empty 
sacks, and when he sat down she let the 
cover slide off her hair on to her 


shoulders. She spoke of all sorts of in- 
different subjects. Then he suddenly 
interrupted. 


“Do you remember, Ella, that last 
evening at Pesth, when we danced to- 
gether? I did not think then that I 
should ever see you like this!” 

The girl grew very red; then with a 
quick, natural impulse she turned and 
looked the young man full in the face. 

“It matters very little. I did not 
please you particularly that evening— 
nor can I please you much now!” 

“You are mistaken. Both then and 
now you pleased and please me very 
much indeed!” 

“But better that evening in Pesth? 

“On the contrary, much better here in 
Tamasi!” 

The girl shook her head doubtingly 
and looked down at her leather country- 
soled shoes just showing beyond her 
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cotton skirt. The farm-man came to 
fetch the sacks and they had to move, 
Ella’s heavy shoes making a crunching 


on the gravel as the young lawyer 
walked beside her. 
“Why do I please you best here in 


Tamiast?” she asked, looking at him 
over her shoulder with a smile. 

“Because here I dare to hope that by 
the side of a man of small means 

He did not finish. Ella interrupted in 
a very low voice: “It would depend so 
very much who the man was!” 

“If it were 1?” 

Ella seemed to weigh the proposal for 
a minute or two, then she answered, 
“Please speak direct to mamma!” 

Andreas Gabor went to Mamma 
Gyurkovics straight away. After- 
wards Mamma Gyurkovics said to her 
daughters: “I always knew that it was 
necessary to impress a man, but I had 
no idea that household work and all 
that sort of thing, would make such an 
impressien on a man of the world like 
Gabor!’ 

A few months later Ella Gyurkovics’ 
trousseau was on view in show-rooms 
of the Waitzner-gasse in Pesth, and 
every one was astonished at the ele- 
gance of the embroidered petticoats 
and the lace-trimmed tea-gowns. And 
the following carnival Mamma Gyurko- 
vies brought her fifth daughter to town, 
who was even prettier than the four 
previous sisters. 





G. B. STUART. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
PARIS IN JUNE, 1871. 

It may be said without much fear of 
contradiction that no one now living 
can remember a period when the ten- 
sion of interest in public affairs was 
comparable to that which existed in the 
spring of 1871. Events had been mov- 
ing for some months past with a rapid- 
ity the like of which history did not re- 
cord. We had seen the European cen- 
tre of gravity shifted before our eyes; 
the first military power in the world, 
or what gave itself out for such, had 
collapsed like a house of cards, and 
flimsy cards at that. The nation which 
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seemed to have said, “1 shall be a lady 
forever,” had learnt what was meant by 
desolation and loss of children, and 
famine and the sword, and appeared in- 
deed to have drunk the dregs of the 
cup of trembling. It seemed inconceiv- 
able that fortune could have any bit- 
terer draught in store for France. 

The war between Germany and 
France was over; the conquerors, in 
final token of their triumph, had shown 
themselves in the heart of the capital, 
and had settled into temporary occupa- 
tion of the surrounding fortresses 
which had held them at bay for so 
many months. The storm seemed to 
have passed, and the time for taking 
stock of damages and projecting re- 
pairs to have arrived, when, after 
March was more than half passed, we 
were startled by a fresh roll of thunder, 
rising from the very quarter where the 
last rumblings had but just died down. 
Paris, ever the worst enemy of France, 


had broken loose once more. Mad- 
dened by the tortures of the long 


months of siege, its people—‘fickle, im- 
pressionable, credulous, capable alike 
of every heroism and every crime”’—had 
fallen an easy victim to men “who 
talked of plots against the republic, of 
heroism, of combats; flattering, at the 
same time, their material instincts, and 
blinding them with the two words 
‘treason’ and ‘misery.’” The events of 
the next ten weeks will never be forgot- 
ten by any one who witnessed them, 
though it were only through the eyes of 
the daily papers. Vivror Hugo has 
taught us to see in the Second Empire 
the expiation for the crime of the 18th 
sSrumaire; and surely the worst deeds 
of the Terror underwent retribution in 
the squalid parodies of them _ perpe- 
trated by the Commune of 1871. Many 
of the leaders contrived to save their 
own skins; it is amusing at this time, 
indeed, to look through the lists of con- 
demnations and see how many were 
sentenced par contumace. There were a 
few estimable men among them, of 
whom some perished in the storm of 
brutal and indiscriminating vengeance 
with which the “party of order’ dis- 
graced their cause; while others have 
long since been merged in the bour- 
geoisie to which they once professed un- 

















But, on the whole, they 


dying hatred. 
were but sorry apes of the men of ‘93; 
and one of their few merits was the 


frankness with which they told the 
truth about each other. One saw a 
good deal of them in London during 
subsequent years; and | think many of 
us must still remember the amenities 
with which any eminent Cummunard 
would usually receive any mention of a 
ecolleague’s name. 

Such as they were, however, they im- 
posed on the people of Paris, and for 
ten weeks, as has been said, the world 
saw the amazing spectacle of a trained 
army, practically unlimited in re- 
sources, vainly endeavoring, with the 
passive assistance of its recent con- 
querors, to capture a city held by prob- 
ably less than a fourth of its numbers, 
entirely devoid of skilled leadership, 
and not even beginning to recover from 
a three months’ blockade. It was not 
until Sunday, May 21, that the first 
Versailles troops ventured within the 
fortifications of Paris. Then followed 
a week of horrors to which it would be 
difficult to find a parallel. Street by 
street the Parisians retired, fighting 
stubbornly. No quarter was given. In 
the matter of panic there was little to 
choose between the two sides, and a 
Frenchman in a panic is perhaps the 
most bloodthirsty creature on _ this 
earth. Prisoners were indeed taken by 
the invading troops, but not prisoners 
with arms in their hands. Indeed, the 
possession of a pair of “ammunition” 
boots is said to have been equivalent to 
a death-warrant. By the middle of the 
week the defenders had lost all their 
leaders of any experience whatever, and 
such orders as were given were merely 
the counsels of frenzy. Two or three 
young men of the lowest type which 
*aris produces were practically  su- 
preme. If we can imagine the govern- 
ment of a great city, at a moment when 
all passions were excited to the utmost, 
placed in the hands of a few vicious and 
uneducated schoolboys, wecan conceive 
something of the state of Paris during 
the days from May 24 to May 29, 1871. 
Every edition of the newspapers 
brought the report of fresh horrors. 
One day the Hotel de Ville and other 
public buildings had been burnt. The 
770 
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next the Archbishop of Paris anda num- 
ber of other more or less known eccle- 
siastics and public men had been shot in 
the prison where they had been con- 
fined since the early days of the insurrec- 
tion. Civilization seemed to have gone 
back four or five centuries. Even the 
men of St. Bartholomew and those of 
August and September had drawn the 
line short of deliberate incendiarism. 

Excited as one was, what could be 
more natural than the desire to 
something of the scene in which these 
events had been taking place before re- 
turning order had restored everything 
to the decorum of a modern capital? 
Thus when, in the late afternoon of 
Saturday, June 3, I left the depart- 
ment in which I then held a subordinate 
post, and considered how I could best 
pass the time until my services should 
be again required on Monday morning, 
it was not strange that my thoughts 
should have turned towards Paris. 
After the necessary change of garments 
and a hasty dinner I accordingly made 
my way to Victoria station. The rail- 
way service was still disorganized, and 
the ticket-clerk entirely declined to 
give me a return ticket—on the ground, 
so far as I could make out, that my re- 
turn was somewhat doubtful. One 
would have supposed that this would 
have made it all the more desirable to 
secure the return fare in advance; but 
in the matter of return tickets the rail- 
way official mind, as all the world 
knows, has its own peculiar laws of 
logic. 

There was a fair number of passen- 
gers, mostly French. On the steamer, 
however, I fell in with a friend, bound 
on the same errand as myself; though, 
if I remember right, being an artist, he 
had something more practical in view 
than the mere gratification of curiosity. 
It was a fortunate meeting for me, 
since he had a friend living in Paris 
who had been there throughout both 
sieges, and proved a most efficient show- 
man. 

On landing at Calais we were made to 
give up our passports, and bidden to re- 
claim them at the station. Here I fore- 
saw trouble—indeed, probable ejection 
from France by the first boat: for 
though I had put an old passport in my 
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pocket I had not had time to get it 
visé, and I understood that the regula- 
tions were strict on this head. How- 
ever, I handed the dvwcument to the 
gendarme, and hoped for the best. We 
were directed to a small room adjoin- 
ing the station, in which an _ official, 
seated at a table, was examining the 
passports by the dim light of a candle 
or two. A pile of them lay in front of 
him, and the space on our side of the 
table was crowded. My own passport 
was in a leather pocket-book, with my 
name stamped on the flap. My friend 
orc caught sight of it in the heap, 
and pointed it out to me as I stood be- 
hind him. Slipping my hand under his 
arm, while the official was engaged 
with another passport, I secured mine 
and walked boldly out into the station, 
holding it up to the gendarme at the 
door; who, seeing me in undisturbed 
possession of it, naturally concluded 
that it was en régle. 

The rest of the journey to Paris was 
uneventful, but even more jolty than 
usual, owing to the line having been 
taken up in many places for strategic 
purposes, and relaid somewhat hur- 
riedly. At the point where it crosses 
the Oise the bridge had been destroyed, 
and we were taken on a temporary line 
of rails down the steep bank to the level 
ot tne stream, and across on a highly 
temporary timber structure. We did 
not, I think, reach Paris very much 
later than the usual time in those days 
—about 7 A.M. 

We were met at the station by Mr. 
Cc , the friend above mentioned, and 
after a wash and breakfast at a little 
hotel, which he indicated to us, we 
started on a round of inspection. The 
first thing was to find a fiacre, not such 
an easy matter as it is in the normal 
condition of Paris, for the two sieges 
had terribly reduced the stock of horses. 
You cannot eat your horse and drive 
him too. However, a vehicle was 
found, and we drove about the town. 

As we went down the Boulevard 
Malesherbes, in which Mr. C—— lived, 
he pointed to a doorway, on the posts of 
which bulletmarks were visible. “T'wo 
or three days ago,” he said, “I saw some 
soldiers go into that house. They 
brought out a woman, set her against 








tue door-post, and shot her then and 
there.” Similar incidents, it is to be 
feared, were not uncommon. Smalj 
wonder that every man and woman of 
the working classes whom I saw that 
day in Paris was casting on the soldiers 
with whom the city was swarming—one 
person in every three whom one met 
was in uniform—glances of such hatred 
as showed that “the red fool-fury of the 
Seine,” though smothered for the time, 
was not in the least quenched. 

One thing by which we were struck 
was the care with which all the imme- 
diate traces of the carnage had been 
cleared away. Only a week ago men 
had been slaughtering each other by 
hundreds in some of the streets through 
which we passed. Barricades, or frag- 
ments of them, were still standing; 
blackened streaks beside every window 
on the upper floor, all pointing in the di- 
rection from which the troops had ad- 
vanced, gave mute evidence of the re- 
sistance which had been offered te 
them; but throughout the day we saw 
nothing which could suggest the stain 
of blood. One most ghastly piece of 
testimony, however, to what had been 
going on we met with more than once. 
Now and again we crossed places where 
the pavé had obviously been taken up all 
across the street, to a breadth of six 
or seven feet, and hastily relaid, and 
where the roadway seemed to _ yield 
somewhat to the pressure of the wheels. 
“The other day,” said Mr. C—., “I 
chanced to turn over one of the stones 
at a place like this with my walking 
stick, and saw a human face gazing up 
at me.” Hundreds of the dead had 
been provisionally buried in this way, 
and at these spots the road was literally 
laid on corpses. When I was again in 
Paris, three weeks later, nothing of this 
was to be seen. 

Ac the intersection of the Rue Royale 
and Rue Saint-Honoré, all the corner 
houses had been burnt out. The upper 
floors seemed in some cases to have 
fallen in before the flames reached 
them, for here and there articles could 
still be seen hanging to the smoked 
walls far above. I particularly remem- 
ber a frying-pan and a crinoline, which 
had evidently formed part of the prop- 
erty of a resident on the fifth or sixth 
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floor of one of these lofty buildings. 
There they swung helplessly on their 
nails high up against the summer sky. 

Of the Hotel de Ville the blackened 

valls were standing; but the less solidly 
built Tuileries was a mass of débris, 
still smoking. The latter building 
could indeed well be spared. Its his- 
torical memories were neither very an- 
cient nor very splendid; and its re- 
moval, with the consequent opening up 
of the view from the gurdens into the 
Place du Carrousel, was from a pictur- 
esque point of view a great improve- 
ment. As to the Ministry of Finance, 
about which there was some discussion 
at the time, each side trying to lay the 
blame of its destruction on the other, I 
can only say that, in spite of Ferré’s 
famous despatch: “Faites flamber de 
suite finances,” it had all the appear- 
ance of having been burnt from the top 
downwards. In most of the other 
buildings the débris lay in a _ heap 
within the walls, having fallen inwards, 
as the floors successively gave way; 
here it had all littered out intothestreet. 
It is a small matter enough, the Com- 
mune having fires in plenty on its con- 
science; but I felt convinced at the time 
that in the case of “finances” its inten- 
tions had been anticipated by a “Ver- 
seilleux” shell, probably from Mount 
Valérien. 

One curious little detail of Parisian 
life during the first siege was pointed 
out to us by Mr. C——. He took us into 
the Cercle des Chemins de Fer, of which 
he was a member, and showed us a 
book containing the daily bills of fare 
of the “club dinner.” It is, or was, a 
tradition of this club that beef in some 
form should appear every day in its 
menu; and this custom appeared never 
to have been pretermitted for a single 
day, even at the time when the food 
supply of Paris was at the lowest. Of 
course we suggested that the animals 
which had yielded the so-called beef 
had never worn horns; but he assured 
us that it was not so, and that for those 
who knew where to go for it there never 
was a day throughout the siege when 
genuine beef was not obtainable. 

That night I returned to London, and 
made my appearance duly in Whitehall 
on Monday morning. I regret to say 
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that on mentioning to my colleagues 
where I had been since we parted on 
the Saturday, I was met with remarks 
savoring of incredulity. There were no 
“club trains,” it must be remembered, 
a quarter of a century ago. 

Three weeks later I started for my 
annual holiday, and was able to take 
rather more time in Paris. I spent a 
good deal of it in wandering about St. 
Cloud, Le Bourget, and other places of 
which the names were then in all men’s 
mouths. At St. Denis, which was occu- 
pied by the Prussians, I wanted to ob- 
tain permission to see some of the forts 
whicau had held out so many months 
against the army which was now in 
temporary possession of them: and to 
this end I accosted a German soldier 
whom I met in the street, asking him to 
whom I must address my request. My 
German was scanty, his seemed scant- 
jer still. At last, after vain attempts 
to understand and be understood, he 
timidly inquired: “Kiénnen Sie besser 
Pilnisch sprechen?’ I had to admit 
that my studies had not yet extended to 
the Slavonic tongues. However, I 
found the Commandantur at last, and 
to the Platz-Major, a 


was shown in 

courteous and mild-mannered officer. I 
never heard a “swear word” uttered 
with such a gentle intonation as the 


“Gottes Donnrerwetter” with which he 
received some piece of inteiligence 
brought in by an orderly while I was 
there. One could see that he used the 
expletive merely from a sense of what 
was proper to his position, and not in 
the least an outlet for irritation. 
He at once gave me the necessary per- 
mit. I have it to this day, but have 
never succeeded in reading it. It pro- 
cured me instant admission to some 
of the battered forts, where I remember 
the soldiers were very anxious to have 
the names of the guns—for each gun 
bore a name, “Bijou,” and the like— 
interpreted to them. 

In Paris itself, as I have said, a won- 
derful clearing-up had taken place in 
the last three weeks. The splintered 
trees, the shattered kiosques and other 
edifices on the boulevards—does any 
one remember Cham’s sketch of the 
veteran boulevardier gazing sadly on the 
ruins of one of the latter, and sighing 
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“Méme Rambuteau”?—these _ still 
showed how heavy the storm had been; 
and the tell-tale smoke-streaks still re- 
mained beside many windows. But in 
general life went on in Paris much as 
usual, and no one would have suspected 
that on one side the city was still half- 
girdled at a distance of three or four 
miles by a foreign army, or that in the 
other direction prisoners by thousands 
were awaiting the short shrift of a 
court-martial. Theatres were reopen- 
ing; indeed, I am not sure that they had 
ever closed; and though the pick of the 
Comédie Francaise was in London, 
enough of its members were left to 
draw a pretty full house with “L’Aven- 
turiére” on the evening of June 26, 
Whether it be milk or blood that is spilt 
your Parisian knows vetter than to cry 
over it. 
A. J. BUTLER. 





From Leisure Hour, 
SIX BY THE SEA IN NORMANDY. 

We were six, and we wanted to spend 
our summer holiday abroad. Not as 
tourists, always on the move, bound to 
make a record of churches in a given 
time, but as a family in easy summer 
quarters, free to embroider the margin 
of our idleness with the exertion of such 
convenient sight-seeing as the day’s 
mood might dictate, or free to keep our 
laziness intact, as we chose. 

We knew our destination. Its advan- 
tages we had by heart, learnt off the 
eard. In The Little Paradise, as our 
hotel in prospect was delightfully 
named, we should find a dining-room 
vast and beautiful, a piano, gardens, 
bosquets, a garage for bicyclettes, a 
gymnase, a dark-room for photography, 
renowned cooking, and the best cider in 
Normandy. 

The nightly summer service from 
Newhaven to Caen has within the last 
few years made Normandy so acces- 
sible that it will probably not long be 
possible to find unsophisticated resorts 
such as are still common on the Calva- 
dos coast, not twenty miles from magni- 
ficent Trouville—‘Paris-sur-Mer,” as 
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they call it. It seemed too good to be 
true that we should find a resting-place 
without a casino, so close at hand; but 
so it proved. 

Reaching Newhaven, we stumbled 
drowsily along the dark quays, past the 
Dieppe boat, and found our steamer 
waiting. She was a new boat, just put 
on for the season, as fresh as a daisy in 
her white paint, and with a blameless 
record of four crossings over charmed 
Waves, and a pretty young stewardess 
with a musical voice to assure our 
ladies that it was always so. We were 
already too tired to lie long awake, and 
only roused up when a_e six hours’ 
voyage brought us at sunrise to Ouistre- 
ham, and we stopped, to enter the 
canal-lock. 

Tne sun shone caressingly, there was 
just a touch of six o’clock crispness in 
the air, poplars and willows fringed the 
banks, blue blouses came selling milk, 
three sportsmen with long guns and 
tasselled game-bags passed by, and a 
little gendarme gave the official touch 
to assure us this was France. 

The canal (or, rather, canalized river 
Urne) leads through eight miles of gar- 
dens, orchards, sheltered, summery 
country-houses, with here and there a 
church or a chateau, to Caen. Here we 
landed, passed with flying colors the 
easily contented Douane, then, de- 
spatching our boxes per ‘bus to St. 
Martin’s, the station for the coast line, 
we turned deaf ears to the whip-crack- 
ing host of cabmen, and walked 
through the town. 


Once on board the queer, two- 
storied, slow-coach of a train, half an 
hour sufficed to bring us back to the 
sea. (We thus traced two sides of a 
triangle since we left it at Ouistreham.) 
Our route lay through nursery-gardens, 
golden’ harvest-fields, and orchards 
dotted with bright, small apples and 
pears. Vines hung in festoons over the 
high walls, and lines of greyish-green 
poplars were every where, 

The trees ceased as we came near the 
sea. The country resembled the north- 
east coasts of England, only that every 
ineh was cultured; and though  evi- 
dently wind-swept, it was not wind- 
starved, as our own shores are. The 




















air was genial, and the trees, though 
small, were not warped out of shape. 
Soil yellowish sand, no rocks to speak 
of, but a low, crumbling beach-line of 
chalk, full, as we found, of fossil shells. 
East and west stretched miles of level 
sands, from which the tides receded 
far. Crossing the main street of the vil- 
lage, leading down from the church to 
the sea, our train stopped at Langrune 
Station, and we gathered our posses- 
sions together and disembarked. A 
commissionaire was in waiting for us 
and led the way. Down a narrow 
street, the street, we followed, enjoying 
the clean, strong, salt breeze on our 
faces. On either hand were low houses 
of all sizes, one with both vine and fig- 
tree flourishing in an enclosure not 
more than four feet square. Flower- 
boxed windows and balconies, tiny gar- 
dens crowded with bright blooms, and 
little shops, mingled together anyhow, 
made up the street. Far across the end 
of it was a deep-blue strip of sea. The 
shops began to display luxuries as we 


went on—gaily striped peignoirs and 
costumes, sun-hats, shrimping-nets, 
and dangling bunches of espadrilles— 


the indispensable shoes, with rope soles 
and canvas uppers, which make French 
bathing so comfortable. 

Turning to the left along a winding 
road, we suddenly came upon the hotel 
of The Little Paradise from the back, 
entering it on its inland or garden side. 
We were ushered into a garden gay 
with dazzling geranium beds, the vivid 
green of acacia-trees, and big bushes of 
broom, whose yellow flowers were as 
large as sweet-peas, filling the air with a 
strongsweetodor. Underthetrees were 
the coffee tables and two swings (the 
gzymnase!); onthelow walls were various 
plats, and piles of plates gathered in 
readiness for the forthcoming déjeuner. 
at was now eleven o’clock, and several 
kitchen minions were running to and 
fro, too busy to heed us. However, a 
cook’s cap popped for a moment from 
a doorway at the side of the garden. 
Madame Bertrand was shouted for, and 
soon made her appearance in the arch- 
way that led under the main building 
from the garden to the sea-front. 

She led us through the arch, and out 
into the sandy court, round three sides 
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of which the hotel was built. On the 
fourth was the plage, seen through a 
tall iron railing whose rusty gates stood 
always half-open, deep in sand. 

The hotel was roofed with red tiles, 
shabby, white, three-storied, with 
plaster peeling off its walls, and sun- 
blistered shutters fastened back from its 
white-screened, balconied windows. 
Shrimp-nets leant against the wall by 
the open doors of the long salle 4 man- 
ger, croquet-hoops were stuck in the 
sand, mallets and balls lay about, and 
rigged up from the house to the rail- 
ings a new striped awning flapped in 
the wind and threw a patch of welcome 
shade at our feet. 

Favored pensionnaires had possession 
of the ground-floor rooms, each with its 
own broad doorstep, on which sandy 
espadrilies lay about drying. The 
upper rooms were reached by steep nar- 
row staircases. At the top of one of 
these, in a set of tiny rooms much re- 
sembling bathing-boxes, we were 
lodged. Quarters so primitive rather 
dismayed us at first. ‘The roofs were 
low; the wall-papers were hideous; the 
boards were bare, though snowy-white, 
and with their island bits of carpet were 
kept liberally sanded by the wind. (At 
Langrune everything is sandy.) The 
scanty furniture was old and odd, of 
that seaside species that is equally un- 
willing to open or to shut. And the 
beds? The beds were comfort itself. 
Roomy, downy, spotlessly fresh and 
clean; no English lodging we had ever 
known could provide such bowers of 
dreamless ease as we found there. We 
had searcely time to look round us be- 
fore one urgent bell after another sum- 
moned us to the first of the two public 
events of the day—déjeuner. From the 
beach, from the garden, from lower 
rooms opening off the court, from upper 
rooms opening off a long wooden bal- 
cony (now gay with peignoirs and bath- 
ing-dresses, hung to dry in the sun and 
wind), people came trooping across the 
deep sands of the court, into the dining- 
room, vast and beautiful, which we had 
so often pictured to ourselves, It 
proved to be the flimsiest of long din- 
ner-boxes. On one side three doorways 
gave access from the court, and air; on 
the wall opposite were pinned two 
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gaudy poster advertisements of bicy- 
cles. At one end a window looked 
across the promenade to the glittering 
sea, and at the other sliding panels 
communicated with the kitchen. We 
had eaten but by snatches for the last 
twenty-four hours, with our loins girt, 
and in more or less haste; and the satis- 
faction with which we now sat down 
to a restful meal, was at first damped 
by the menu. Alas! this was [riday. 
We had hunger—and, behold! a dish of 
cockles, swimming in a strange liquor, 
daunting us at the outset. Then 
flageolets, then cheese, then, as we de- 
spaired, beefsteak, on which we were 
thankful to stay our emptiness. Cider 
flowed ad lib., and fruit was plentifully 
provided—pears, peaches, grapes, and 
gages. 

After déjeuner weariness asserted it- 
self with most of us. The rolling of the 
steamer still seemed to sway our tired 
brains, we were far from everything 
known and restful (being still ignorant 
of the comfort in store for us in bed); 
a glare of light reigned without, and 
closed windows did not exclude the 
merry clamors of the shore, where the 
French laughed and jabbered, and flew 
kites, or played meaningless games of 
croquet; they seemed a hollow nation; 
we were too tired to go back that day, 
as homesick nature prompted, but to- 
morrow, perhaps. 


By to-morrow we were acclimatized, 
and our thoughts had incontinently 
veered to the idea of buying a house 
and coming annually. Everything was 
interesting, most things delightful. 
The pure, warm wind lulled every nerve 


to rest. Law-courts, class-rooms, shop-. 


ping, housekeeping, faded from mem- 
ory as if we had never known them. 
We elders became to each other what 
the Langrunnais called us, simply Mon- 
sieur, Madame, Mademoiselle; while 
our schoolboys major, minor, and 
minimus, were known as Le Grand 
Monsieur, Monsieur Jean, and Le Petit. 
We flew instinctively to the smiling 
Veuve Lemoine, whose bright eyes had 
marked us for her prey as we passed 
her door yesterday, and who made 
haste to outfit us for the sea. And how 
delightful the sea was! Big, crystal 
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waves roling in at high tide over half a 
mile 0. sun-warmed sands, carrying you 
in on their crests like a bit of seaweed, 
and knocking you down with invigorat- 
ing playfulness as you turned to wade 
out again for another glorious swim. 
Often a porpoise would come harm- 
lessly tumbling shorewards, perhaps to 
have a nearer look at the dancing family 
circles who disported themselves in the 
shallow water, or to mockingly imitate, 
it almost seemed, in his harmless 
humor, the bolder swimmers who dived, 
and rose, and disappeared, farther out, 
beside the anchored boats. 

Then, when we must at last come out, 
there was a search for the _ peignoirs, 
which perhaps a sportive wave had 
reached and floated off the sand, a 
scampering race up the sea-washed 
steps across the promenade, inside the 
rusty gateway of our courtyard, and 
over its drifted sands, up the rickety 
staircase, to dress in our tiny rooms, 
where good Marie had always placed in 
waiting cleansing foot-baths of hot 
water. 

Marie was the good genius of our 
happy days—quite, we all agree, the 
most wonderful woman we have ever 
known. She was major-domo, cham- 
bermaid, head waitress, confidante, and 
general adviser in one. A neat, little, 
bent figure, ubiquitous and _ untiring, 
with wiry brown hair under a frilled 
cap, a loud voice, a charming smile, and 
a quick, kind soul. From dawn to night 
she ran about, responding instantly 
with a piercing “Voila!” “Ici!” “Me 
voici!’ from some upper window or one 
of the many doorways, at the front or 
back of the warren-like building. 
There were no bells; every one who 
wanted anything simply shouted 
“Marie!” from door or window. Every 
order was received with a _ ready 
“Bien!” “Beau!” And even while you 
spoke with her some distant summons 
would elicit an ear-splitting, explosive 
shriek of “Ici!” “Voila!” as she flew to 
the next caller, yet managed to satisfy 
your demands en route. She not only 
praised our French, she paid the far 
higher compliment of understanding it, 
and did not smile with more than 
obedient comprehension when Monsieur 
told her that, as the morning was so 











his coffee “sur 


wished 


fine, he 
Yarbre.” 

It was in the vast and beautiful din- 
ing-room, however, that Marie excelled 
herself. When we were all seated, 
she flew round the narrow passage be- 
hind our chairs, and through six long 
eourses kept well in hand the service of 
from forty to fifty people, pecking 
sharply at the incompetence of Emile, 
the garcon, in passing. tie bore up so 
far, but we were told that he was the 
third of his kind in a fortnight. 


We had been so fortunate as to find 
five or six compatriots in the Petit 
Paradis before us—an English family, 
who had, like ourselves, preferred the 
life of a thoroughly French hotel; and a 
schoolmaster abroad, who had almost 
reached the end of a long vacation here, 
and whose popularity with the whole 
eommunity was a valuable passport for 
his countrymen. Otherwise the pen- 
sionnaires were French of the French. 
Chiefly bourgeois families from inland 
towns, two groups of Parisians among 
them, being distinctly of a better class. 
They were almost all eager to make ac- 
quaintance, and full of the little cour- 
tesies in which their nation excels 
(though as racially unrefined, in other 
ways, according to our notions). Then 
how amusing they were! As good as a 
play to us all day long. So vivacious 
over trifles, so naively intent on the joys 
of the table; an old grandpapa, very like 
a walrus, absolutely lowed with delight 
when any special dainty appeared, and, 
ealling Marie to him, with trembling 
hands deliberately picked out all the best 
portions. One fat family, with porcine 
faces and short thick necks, sat like a 
row of dinner-bags, stuffing themselves 
silently. That the cuisine, even of this 
out-of-the-way country hotel should be 
so artistically good as it was, explained, 
if it did not justify, the importance 
with which it was regarded. The menu 
was always ample and varied; but 
when any particular achievement was 
in hand, the cook would confide his 
scheme to appreciative clients, and 


Mons. Bertrand look in, white-capped 
and beaming, in the pauses of his ar- 
duous managing behind scenes, at each 
of the three tables d’héte (for our vast 
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and beautiful salle only held two-thirds 
of the pensionnaires), to see how his 
great turbot or iced café bombe was re- 
ceived. How he could féte us as he did 
for the sum of six frances a day, tout 
compris, is a riddle for English hotel- 
keepers. 


Imperceptibly the days slipped past. 
Wakened from dreamless sleep by the 
sun illumining our white cotton cur- 
tains, or by the splash of the incoming 
tide, or the musical “Prut! of his tin 
horn who sold yesterday’s Petit Jour- 
nal on the promenade, we broke fast 
on the delicious coffee, with bread-and- 
butter worthy of it, which Marie 
brought to every room, unless, indeed, 
you preferred to have it in the garden 
under the sunlit green branches of the 
acacias. Then, soon or late, came bath- 
ing, with a sequent hunger so vast we 
learned to take déjeuner as seriously as 


any Frenchman could. Then long 
hours of lazing on the shore, watching 
at ease the humors of the beach. 


Messieurs les baigneurs, as the summer 
inhabitants of the seaside resorts are 
called, rent numberless little boxes 
ranged on the promenades or at the 
edge of the sand-dunes. These they 
furnish with chairs and tables, and live 
In or in front of them all day long. 
Mamma and her friends visit each 
other, and talk and crochet. Papa flies 
a kite, or plants his croquet set on some 
inviting stretch of hard sand, and plays 
with the older children by the hour; or, 
when the sea has receded almost out of 
sight, they go a-prawning in the low- 
tide pools. Meantime the little ones dig 
or wade, or make sand-pies shaped in 
dainty little tin moulds sold in the toy- 
shops for the purpose. Always there is 
noise—talking, laughing, screaming in 
all keys—from the stout bonne’s remon- 
strance if the little waders wet their 
clothes, to the angry hurlements of 
pig-tailed girls and knicker-bockered 
boys disputing over interminable games 
of croquet. To us, reclined in some de- 
serted sand-castle, playing with the fos- 
sils, which are too numerous and too 
perfect to excite research, all these ener- 
getic clamors serve as lullabies, and as 
likely as not, borne on the soft wind, 
they croon us to sleep before the sun's 
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decreasing height indicates English 
afternoon tea-time. Then Le Petit 
leaves the sand garden with its groves 
of cabbage palms, whose hemlock stems 
and skate’s-egg foliage have been 
gathered from among the treasures of 
the tide-mark, and which has been 
studied and—oh, sweetest flattery!— 
humbly imitated by a_ solitary little 
four-year-old girl, whose mother sits 
sewing near. Her skates’-egg trees are 
so helplessly wobbly that Le Petit, be- 
fore leaving his to be effaced by the 
next tide, impulsively uproots his fin- 
est specimens and transplants them to 
her enclosure. This accomplished, we 
all repair to the largest of our bedrooms 
to enjoy our national meal (spread on a 
newspaper, on a table so rickety that it 
has to be cautiously approached). Our 
bread-and-butter and milk are reserved 
from breakfast, and of tea we have 
brought more than enough with us. 


Having determined not to sacrifice 
the rest of our holiday to sight-seeing, 
we seldom made longer expeditions 
than could be accomplished in the cool 
hours of the afternoon—sometimes 
walking or going by train for a few 
miles along the coast to Berniéres, a 
pretty wooded village guiltless of a 
casino, and whose few streets and 
farms were gathered round a great and 
beautiful church. Here we used to 
saunter about, sketching little bits of 
the wealth of carving within and with- 
out the church itself, or choosing some 
more distant view of its long red roof, 
seen through the trees round about it. 
Or eise we drew a group of washer- 
women, chattering as they scrubbed 
and beat their linen, by a poplar-fringed 
pond; or, on the beach, the portly tenor 
who, dressed as a chef, sang operati- 
cally in front of the bathing cabines as 
he sold guimauve (toffy) from a tray 
slung in front of him. 

Berniéres keeps itself inland, some- 
what aloof from the sea; but several 
villas are built on the dunes, and in the 
garden of one of them a high hedge of 
maize rustled dryly in the sea-breeze, 
and three crudely green parrots sunned 
themselves on highly ornamental 
perches and made _ shrill remarks in 
French. 


Clumps of blue sea-thistle make pools 
of color in the hollows of the sandhills, 
and the unembanked single line of rails 
is not only grass-grown but flower- 
grown, so gaily have the scarlet poppies 
and yellow rattle and _ bind-weed 
claimed it for their own. 

Once we went a longer journey in the 
other direction from Langrune—a six- 
penny fare it was, I think—on the airy 
upper deck of the hot third-class car- 
riage, to the inland shrine of Notre 
Dame de la Délivrance, which was all 
en féte, celebrating the coronation of 
the Virgin. How hot it was! And how 
happy all the holiday-makers were! 
The houses were decked with hundreds 
of banners, many of them displaying 
colored prints of the Della Sedia and 
other famous pictures of the Madonna, 
Booths for trinkets, pictures, candles, 
shrines, rosaries, and other so-called 
articles of religion, drove a roaring 
trade; the streets were wreathed across 
with ivy, yew, and rowan-berries, and 
strings of Japanese lanterns ready for 
lighting. Within the handsome, quite 
modern church the famous statue was 
gorgeously dressed in cloth of gold, and 
wore a crown richer than usual for the 
occasion. Tradition and the bas-reliefs 
above the doorways set forth how the 
image was long ago unearthed in a 
neighboring field by a pious’ sheep, 
whose persistent scraping attracted the 
shepherds. It is of wood, almost black 
from age, with an expression so pagan 
as to prepare you for the antiquary’s 
theory that it really represents the god- 
dess Latona, and is a relic of the old 
Roman occupation. 

We waited to see the procession leave 
the church, headed by many clergy and 
a fine gold-and-silver bishop, smiling 
benevolently on the little ones who were 
held up for a blessing from his out- 
stretched hands. Then we strolled 
back to the station, and waited under 
the trees on the platform for the leis- 
urely train from Caen. 





Letters came in in the last half-hour 
before dinner, to be read and discussed 
as we leaned against the railings, or sat 
on the low stone walls of the plage. If 
there were none, we amused ourselves 
in watching the pleasure parties on the 
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sands breaking up, perhaps driven from 
their croquet pitches by the in-rushing 
tide. Sometimes, if time served, Mon- 
sieur was fain to secure another bathe, 
and might be seen flying over the sands, 
like a risen saint, wrapped in his white 
Turkish peignoir, urged on by a season- 
able fear of being late for the soup. It 
was then, too, that our home newspaper 
used to arrive, and be read and lent to 
our English friends. What we should 
have done without it, we could not 
guess, the French papers being desti- 
tute of any news of general importance. 
As six o’clock drew near, the crowd of 
returning shrimpers, croquet-players, 
kite-flyers, streamed along the plage, to 
prepare for the important business of 
dinner. The wading nun returned to 
the care of the little old lady whose 
nurse-companion she seemed to be, the 
Parisian singer and her nice mother, 
the bald and amiable art-critic, the gen- 
tleman with the poodle, the stout ma- 
tron from Rouen and her spectacled 
husband, little Lucie, Lucie’s aunt and 
uncle, Mons, Gaston, who used to write 
out the bills and menus under the trees 
in the garden; Mons. Lebrun, who 
hired out bicycles; a greedy boy called 
George, and a_ well-bred boy whose 
name sounded something like Vitriol— 
these and all the rest of us crowded into 
the salle 4 manger, to do hearty justice 
to Mons. Bertrand’s dinner. The bill of 
fare one day, I remember, included such 
good things as vermicelli soup, turbot, 
cantaloup, veal with mushrooms, cauli- 
flowers, roast goose, and—on a hot 
August evening—blazing plum-pudding! 
This last was, of course, complimentary 
to us English; and the rest looked on 
with interest to see us batten upon our 
favorite food. For our national credit, 
in common gratitude, it was necessary 
to make an effort, but it was an effort. 
Not so great, certainly, as that called 
for on another occasion, when expec- 
tant excitement on the part of the 
French heralded the advent of a dish 
of great snails dressed au naturel, and 
Marie, who offered them, was followed 
by Emile carrying a well-equipped pin- 
eushion. Over what followed let us 
draw a veil. 

Twilight was falling when, dinner 
ended, we wandered out into the sandy 
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courtyard in twos and threes, or ad- 
journed for coffee to the garden. One 
evening somebody suggested cricket, 
and every Briton was enlisted forth- 
with. Croquet-mallets were used as 
bats, till we dared not risk breaking any 
more, when they had to be rudely fash- 
ioned out of odd lengths of wood. <A 
real ball was forthcoming, as also 
proper flannels. Our six-foot Grand 
Monsieur made lofty catches, our ladies 
fielded, our scores rose emulously, while 
the unfamiliar battle-cries of “Charter- 
house!” and “Blairlodge!” rent the air of 
Calvados, without conveying any mean- 
ing to the ears of our Norman conquer- 
ors. 

When it got too dark to play any 
longer, it was time for long, delightful 
walks before going to bed. 

Sometimes Luc, or St. Aubin, our 
fashionable neighbors on either hand, 
were, one or the other, en féte, and we 
went to see—“to assist,” as the kindly 
phrase is, at their fireworks and illu- 
minations. If the féte was grander 
than usual, we might find music going 
on, showers of colored paper confetti 
flung to and fro, booths of marionettes, 


and huge merry-go-rounds in full 
swing. The last were immensely popu- 
lar. 


*atient groups were always waiting 
their turn; and one old lady was, we 
thought, not only extravagant, but self- 
ish, who calmly kept possession, turn 
after turn, of the spotted elephant on 
which she was mounted, shaking her 
white cap and pressing her grave 
moustached lips tighter in determined 
refusal when any one came forward to 
beg for her place. 


The fireworks generally ended with 
a Retraite des Lanternes, at which 
messieurs les baigneurs had been 
prayed earlier in the day to _ assist. 


These processions were wonderfully 
beautiful, as they wound along the 
dark plage, like a long moving bed of 
tulips of every color, glowing with 
light. 

As beautiful in a different way was it 
to watch the fireworks from the de- 
serted beach at Langrune — single 
rockets soaring and melting, starlike, 
in the still rosy sunset sky: colored 
lights flaring like terrestrial Auroras, 
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or, best of all, a glorious bouquet of 
rockets of all kinds and colors fitly clos- 
.ng the display of the evening. 

Every one went early to bed in our 
village, lulled by the strong air to such 
sleepiness that we were glad at nine 
o’clock to clamber our steep little stair- 
ease, whose flickering night-light, float- 
ing in a tumbler, the ranging winds had 
often rushed up to extinguish, leaving 
us to find our way in the dark, and 
grope for the _ spluttering sulphur 
matches on which we depended for 
light. So to bed—to sleep, as nurses 
say, without rocking. 


The weather during the three weeks of 
our stay was sometimes showery, and 
latterly, of an evening, cold. Before 
we left, the gay garden of the Petit 
Paradis was getting a little weather- 
beaten; the glory of the Plantagenet’s 
bush was passing over, and dry leaves 
were beginning to fall on the tables of 
the garden café. The bathing, too, 
showed signs of becoming less perfect, 
as after a storm the shore was heaped 
with seaweed, the farmers’ harvest of 
varech. 

These things made it a little easier to 
go home, and yet we left the scene of 
our delightful holiday with great re- 
luctance. It has not been possible in so 
short an account of it to speak of half 
the pleasures we experienced. I have 
noteven mentioned the great fourteenth- 
century church of Langrune, so beauti- 
ful in itself, so quiet and holy a place, 
always open for prayer. The old 
Triton, who bathed the timid; the naph- 
tha-lit stall where hot guimauve was 
sold at night; the curious old metal 
work to be found everywhere, from the 
finely flowered handles on our chests of 
drawers, to the dragon-vanes on the 
farmhouses; the lacemakers; the fat 
ladies who could not run fast enough 
to raise their kites, yet persevered; the 
procession to bless the sea, headed by 
the good old curé, whose saintly face 
was in itself a benediction; the red-tiled 
room wherein the village barber prac- 
tised, and the gilt-wire chateau, 


adorned with a china clock, in which 
his canaries lived; the cook who not 
only knew and could say “Good-morn- 
ing,” but was always willing to cook 


any quantity, however small, of 
prawns; the yellow hollyhock at the 
washerwoman’s door; the curiosity 
shop; the post woman’s little girl, who, 
though she had but four years, could 
name the six parts of the world (one, it 
would appear, is Algérie); the Havre 
light, shining out intermittently at dusk 
across the wide bay of the Seine, like a 
captive meteor struggling to flash away 
and escape; the picture-book of memory 
has many more such leaves than there 
is time to turn over. Suffice it to say 
that we six found our family holiday in 
Normandy an entire success. 


For the practical reader I add a few 
notes regarding ways and means. Our 
journey from and to London (second 
class, train and cabin) cost less than 
nine guineas. We had arranged for 
pension at six frances a day each (except 
Le Petit, who was only charged four); 
for this we had everything we required, 
and our bills did not contain a single 
“extra.” We found on inquiry that so 
large a party making some little stay 
might by prearrangement secure pen- 
sion at ours and many of the other less 
pretentious hotels in the neighboring 
villages, for five or five and a half 
francs a day, tout compris. (These 
words it is as well to use in contract- 
ing.) 

We had been warned the water was 
bad, though clear to the eye; and as it 
was drawn for all purposes from a well 
in the midst of an unclean farmyard, 
we were careful to boil all we used, and 
learned very soon to like the unlimited 
supply of cider which took its place at 
table. This cider tastes like the light- 
est of lager-beer, and is considered re- 
markably wholesome. It came in huge 
tonneaux from the _ hotel-proprietor’s 
orchards, and was not to be confounded 
with bottled cider, the sparkling Mous- 
seux, which resembles champagne. 
Prains and water-supplies, we were 
tola—indeed, all sanitary arrangements 
—we should find non-existent. So it 
proved. “Figure to yourself,” Marie 
would say, when she came panting up- 
stairs with a brimming pitcher, and 
stood a moment to take breath, “each 
drop one must carry all the way 
through the garden, and along the street 
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from the yard. Madame has seen it? 
But yes, it is frightful, is it not?’ 
Thinking of this, and the seventy peo- 
ple, more or less, whose wants must be 
supplied, we were as careful as we 
could be of our daily allowance, accept- 
ing with travellers’ philosophy the cus- 
toms of the country. 

For those who are familiar with 
French ways it might be less expensive 
to take one of the many furnished lodg- 
ings in these coast resorts, and hire a 
femme de ménage capable of house- 
work and able to cook both déjeuners, 
the little and the great. Dinner could 
be had for three franes, or three and 
one-half francs, at an hotel. I am told 
this is an economical plan, but the 
amount of small arrangements it in- 
volves must make it less of a house- 
keeper's holiday than is pension life in 
a hotel. You lose also the varied 
amusement of society, and (a real loss) 
the inevitable and invaluable French 
conversation lessons the table d’héte 
provides for you gratis. 

It is wise to take as large a purse for 
sundries as possible, as, even when ex- 
peditions are few, many small occasions 
of expense are sure to arise in the 
course of the day among a large party. 
(Une charge, and one only, we found 
exorbitant, and that was our laundry 
bill.) 

But even with a comfortable margin 
for pocket-money, the cost of such a 
holiday is, as I have said, little, and the 
pleasure great. We returned home 
completely refreshed, all old worries 
effaced from our minds, leaving them as 
clear as an unwritten sheet, ready fora 
fresh beginning of autumn work. It 

ras difficult to believe that our invigo- 
rated, sun-burnt party had not been 
making a year-long voyage round the 
world, but only spending three weeks 
by the sea in Normandy. 

Mrs. Scott MONCRIEFF. 
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Mrs. Oliphant’s marvellous industry 
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still more marvellous gifts. From 
early womanhood, before she was quite 
twenty-one, she determined to make a 
large income by her pen, and, favored 
by the early appreciation of Mr. Col- 
burn and Mr. Blackwood, and by a 
power of steady, persistent work which 
exceeded even Anthony Trollope’s, she 
succeeded, pouring out a mass of litera- 
ture which, if decently printed, would 
fill, we believe, more than a hundred 
and fifty volumes. Few succeeding 
numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine ever 
appeared without a contribution from 
her, she often published two novels a 
year, and she wrote as many histories 
and biographies as would in another 
author have made a reputation. Nat- 
urally the public refused to believe that 
a writer so prolific could be a_ great 
genius, while critics regretted that her 
work, pursued under all manner of con- 
ditions and personal trials, was some- 
times unequal and sometimes excited 
the suspicion, not, we think, wholly 
untrue, that she was beating out the 
gold of her brain, of which she could 
not have been unconscious, a little thin. 
It even happened occasionally, as_ in 
the marked case of “Salem Chapel, 
that the last half of a book was ordli- 
nary, well-written stuff while the first 
half was flashing with genius and 
humor. So extraordinary, indeed, were 
the occasional inequalities in her work 
—just compare “Lucy Crofton” with 
“The Ladies Lindores’—that the pres- 
ent writer, one of her devoted admirers, 
who, like Kinglake, felt that life was 
happier when one of her novels had ap- 
peared, once asked Mr. Blackwood at 
Strathtyrum whether he had ever sus- 
pected Mrs. Oliphant of employing a 
ghost. “Yes,” was the unexpected re- 
ply of that most acute of born critics, 
“but the suspicion was unfounded, The 
hills and plains are all in her mind.” 
There were hills and plains, but the 
hills reached to a wonderful height. 
Mrs. Oliphant, whom, in spite of the 
great merit of her bilegraphies, espe- 
cially the “Life of Irving,” and the still 
greater merit of many occasional es- 
says, we refuse to consider except as 


impeded the public recognition of her a novelist, produced stories of three ab- 
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solutely distinct kinds,—in one, the 
novel of religious mystery, she stood 
absolutely alone without rival or fe1- 


low; in another, the novel of descrip- 
tion, the only reasonable comparison is 
with Sir Walter Scott; and in the third, 
the novel of modern society, she rivals, 
both in humor and the subtle delinea- 
tion of ordinary character, Jane Austen, 
There is nothing in English literature 
of its kind like ‘““‘The Beleaguered City,” 
the account of the invasion of the city 
of Sens by an army of ghosts, so auda- 
cious, so weird, in its effect, yet so in- 
tensely softening and spiritual. We 
know of nothing like the painting of the 
different personages in that book,—of 
the honest mayor, his bourgeoise 
mother, and his angel wife; of the 
earthly priest, who yet longs to be a 
true priest; of the old aristocrat: and of 
the mystic Lecamus, the feeble man 
for whom alone God has opened his in- 
ner eyes,—all so exquisitely natural 
while surrounded, engulfed, lost in an 
overwhelming mystery which, though 
it is like nothing ever recorded or even 
imagined before, the reader feels as he 
advances and slowly drinks in an im- 
pression which thenceforward never 
leaves him, might have happened. The 
atmosphere of the story is the atmo- 
sphere of another world permitted for 
a moment to supersede the atmosphere 
of this one, but in it move figures of 
this one, in all of whom, without ex- 
ception, their special characteristics 
are brought out softly, yet sharply, by 
the very fog, which yet is not a fog but 
a haze let down from heaven, in which 
they are enveloped. Only a genius of 
the loftiest order could have produced 
that book, which never had a prede- 
cessor and will, we think, never have 
a successor, the most wonderful exam- 
ple in literature of the range of a 
Wwoman’s imagination. It is the more 
wonderful because Mrs. Oliphant, 
though she tried two or three times, 
could never do the same thing again, 
and in spite of the exquisite style and 
painting of the first part of “Old Lady 
Mary,” her »ther excursions into the 
spiritual world were distinctly fail- 


ures, 
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We have said that in some of her 
novels the true comparison for her 
powers is with Scott, and Scott alone, 
and this is true in a special degree of 
“Young Musgrave,” “The Minister’s 
Wife,” “The Son of the Soil,” “Katie 
Stewart,” “The Ladies  Lindores,” 
“May,” “The Wizard's Son,” “The Last 
of the Mortimers,” and parts, at least, 
of “Whiteladies.” There is the same 
breeziness, the same healthy realism, 


the same power of story-telling, the 
same perception of originality and 
force in ordinary or inferior char- 
acters. There are chapters in 


“Young Musgrave,” especially the 
one in which the old gipsy-woman ap- 
pears in court to hear for the first time 
that one son has guiltlessly murdered 
another, of which, in their restrained 
force and passion, Scott would have 
been proud, as he would have been of 
the revivalist scenes in “The Minister's 
Wife,” so like in their power the best 
chapters of “Old Mortality,’ and of the 
character of Rolls the butler in “The 
Ladies Lindores.” The irresistibleness 
of the comparison with Scott is the 
more striking because Mrs. Oliphant’s 
central figures were always women. 
There is perceptible through all her 
stories a faint contempt for men, as 
unaccountable, uncomfortable works 
of God, whom she understood best 
when they were most ordinary, like the 
slightly thick-witted and _ entirely 
loveable hero of “Harry Joscelyn,” or 
most foolish, like Paul in “He who 
Will not When he May.” It was 
women she loved to depict, but they 
are the women Scott would have 
drawn under the very circumstances 
he would have created, had his genius 
taken him that way. This fancy for 
studying women comes out in all her 
stories, and especially in some of those 
of which the scene is laid in Carling- 
ford—“Miss Marjoribanks,” “Phoebe 
Junior,” “The Perpetual Curate’— 
stories in which Jane Austen would 
have recognized a humorist as great as 


herself, though of a different kind. 
Mrs. Oliphant entirely lacked Miss 
Austen’s power of painting the in- 


herent vulgarity in some women who 
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yet are ladies, and though, like Miss 
Austen, she never made of crime a 
motif—there is a partial exception in 
“Whiteladies”—and never conde- 
scended to what is now called the 
question, yet her social situations 
stronger and more interesting, and 
could conceive of a woman like Lady 
Car as she appears both in “The La- 
dies Lindores” and in the sequel called 
by her own name, who was wholly be- 
yond the limits of Miss Austen’s range. 
We say nothing of “Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland,” for that is not a novel but 
a sketch drawn most lovingly from life, 
and the original neither came nor could 
have come in Jane Austen’s way. Add 
that Mrs. Oliphant had in the most un- 
usual degree the faculty of pleasant 
story-telling, so that her novels gave 
acute pleasure to many different 
minds, and were waited for by men 
like the late Mr. Kinglake through life 
with eager expectation, and we have a 
novelist who in our own day was infe- 
vior to George Eliot alone. Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s humor, thoughofasubtly pleas- 
ant kind, was not mordant like George 
Eliot’s, nor could she have drawn 
either Maggie Tulliver or Dorothea; 
but her stories had a healthy breez)- 
ness in them as of the Scotch scenery 
she loved, which it was not in George 
Eliot’s powerful imagination to infuse 
into her tales. : 

We believe that as time advances 
there will be more, and not less, appre- 
ciation of Mrs. Oliphant, and we trust 
that Messrs. Blackwoud, who through 
two generations regarded her as a dear 
friend, will see their way to an edition 
of sometwenty of her best novels, if 
possible in the two-volume form. Mrs. 
Oliphant put a quantity of work into 
all she did, and when compressed into 
a single volume most of them require a 
type too small for weary eyes. ‘To 
publish a collection of all her novels is 
to do her injustice,—even “Hester,” for 
example, in spite of the delicious char- 
acter of the heroine, has in it some 
quality of tediousness, as if a_ tired 
writer were recollecting what passed, 
—and we see no sense in printing the 
works of imagination and the works of 
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labor together. The latter contain 
many fine things, but with the excep- 
tion of the “Life of Irving” they bear 
little trace of the original genius whieh 
most unquestionably dwelt behind 
those humorous, watchful eyes, which 
saw and comprehended everything ex- 
cept, indeed, the man who is at 
able and good. In all the vast array 
of her stories there is not one such 
man, though she thought of one in 
Russell, in “The Poor Gentleman,” ara 
even him she was obliged to make a 
do-nothing who knew himself. 


once 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MRS, OLIPHANT. 


“It has been the fate of Blackirood's 
Magazine to secure a genuine attachment 
from its contributors more than any other 
literary organ has ever had. The same 
sort of feeling which makes 
identify themselves with their ship, re- 
joicing in the feats which they attribute 
somehow to her own personality, though 
they know very well what is their own 
share in them, and maintaining a gener 
ous pride in the vessel, which would be 
but a paltry feeling were it translated into 
a mere self-complacence as to their own 
achievements. I hope this is being kept 
up in the younger generation; it certainly 
was very strong in the past.” 


sailors 


In any circumstances these words 
would have been significant and very 
touching in their loyalty, coming 
from one who for the long period of 
forty-five years had lenttothe magazine 
the support of a powerful and brillian: 
pen, but they derive a new and pa- 
thetic significance in light of the fact 
that that cunning band is now still for 
ever, and that the devoted historian of 
“Maga,” from whose unpublished work 
touching 
from 


as 


we quote, has been—to use a 
phrase of Lockhart’s—“released 
all service.” 

It is no part of our task at this time 
to attempt to record the full extent of 
that service, or to enumerate the worke 
that flowed from this facile and always 
graceful pen. Mrs. Oliphant belonged 
to the race of literary giants to whom 
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literature is an absorbing passion, and 
to whom its exercise brings a subtle 
and unfailing joy. To be versatile with- 
out being superficial is no common 
feat, and we cannot think of any more 
conspicuous instance of its attainment 
than the high and uniform excellence 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s multifarious works. 
Fiction, history, biography, and criti- 
cism poured from her pen in unbrokea 
succession for half a century, and now 
after a long and strenuous and brilliant 
career, Death has come to carry her 
from the Seen to the Unseen—the wou- 
der of which she has so often striven 
to probe with skilful but reverent hand 
—and found her, even as she might 


* have wished, amidst all the pressing 


engagements, the bustle, and the ex- 
citement of a busy literary life. Per- 
haps we must go back to Goldsmith 
for a similar versatility, and for a sim- 
ilar genius for adorning all she 
touched. 

It was in 1849 that Mrs. Oliphant 
first essayed fiction, and scarce a year 
has since elapsed which has not added 
its quota to the varied and wonderful 
list. During all that time she _ has 
made good her position in the first rank 
of our domestic novelists—writing with 
profoundest insight and tenderest hu- 
man sympathy with all the vicissitudes 
of life. It is not many weeks since her 
last novel was published—a book re- 
markable for its attainment of the au- 
thor’s highest and earliest standard, 
for its homely eloquence, but most of 
all for the singularly beautiful intro- 
ductory pages from one who, to use her 
own simple words, was ever “a writer 
very little given to explanations, or to 
any personal appearance.” If ever the 
fair name of “Maga” was assailed, 
Mrs. Oliphant’s sword was quick to 
leap from its scabbard in defence, and 
accordingly it may be allowed to 
“Maga” to vindicate the fame of her 
aged servant against even her own 
misgivings. Never has the besetting 
fear of genius that its tide has ebbed 
been so powerfully described as in 
“The Ways of Life,”’ but we refuse to 
admit of a personal application of the 
parable, and we rejoiced to observe 


that the press with generous enthu- 
siasm defended Mrs. Oliphant’s repu- 
tation against the diffidence of her own 
weakness and age. 

It is, however, less as a novelist than 
as an essayist and critic that we prefer 
to think of Mrs. Oliphant here; and 
while we are proud that the great bulk 
of her work in this direction has 
adorned the pages of “Maga” for so 
many years, it is from sincere convic- 
tion and in no spirit of boasting that 
we would claim for our charming 
“Looker-on” the proud title of the 
most accomplished periodical writer of 
her day. Mrs. Oliphant’s critical pow- 
ers have happily more enduring monnu- 
ments than the pages of any magazine, 
but it was nevertheless in periodical 
writing—the medium she loved best— 
that she attained perhaps her highest 
felicity of style. With a fine disregard 
of fame and in staunch adherence 10 
the traditions of her youth, Mrs. Oli- 
phant firmly believed in the wisdom of 
anonymity in magazine writing, so 
that few can therefore have any con- 
ception of the variety and extent of 
her labors in this field. Fearless as a 
critic, she would brush aside what she 
deemed unworthy and decadent with 
mocking and stinging irony, white 
everything that made for the honor 
and purity of literature would meet 
with the most genial, sympathetic, and 
generous praise. 

And if the loss sustained by English 
literature is great, how shall we esti- 
mate the more personal loss of a tried 
friend and brilliant contributor? More 
than half a century ago Mrs. Oliphant, 
as a young girl of remarkable literary 
promise, was led by the gentle “Delta™ 
tremblingly before the dread tribunal 
of Christopher North. “So long as she 
is young and happy, work will do her 
no harm.” said the sage, who little 
knew that he was addressing one who 
more than any other was to maintain 
unimpaired the traditions of his be- 
loved “Maga,” and to find the crowning 
work of her life in recording its not un- 
eventful annals. She was already an 
old contributor when she wrote ner 
first “Christmas Tale” for the memora- 
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ble number in which Gece. ,e Eliot be- 
gan the “Scenes of Clerical Life,” and 
that faithful, loyal, brilliant work was 
destined to long outlive the young and 
happy years of which the “Professor” 
spoke, and which, alas! were all too 
few, and literature, instead of being 
the joy of a happy leisure, became the 
unfailing solace of a life that knew 
many and bitter sorrows. But no grief 
could avail to quench Mrs. Oliphant’s 
sunny optimism and invariable youth- 
fulness of spirit. Though strongly im- 
bued with the literary traditions of the 
past, she was ever sympathetic with 


change and progress—so long as_ the 
progress seemed to her to _ betoken 
good; and her voice was but lately 


heard eloquent in recording the glon- 
ous progress of the reign.’ And, in- 
deed, among those who have made Vic- 


torian literature memorable, Mrs. Ol- 
phant must ever retain a very high 
place; and it is to her eternal honor 


that, amid reniarkable changes in the 
popular conceptions of social and 
moral subjects, she ever championed in 
her writings all that was noble and 
worthy and pure. In this year of loyal 
rejoicing we would venture to repeat 
what was said in “Maga” fourteen 
years ago, that in high and lofty ex- 
ample of perfect womanliness Mrs. Oli- 
phant has been to the England of let- 
ters what the queen has been to our so- 
ciety as a whole. 

She, too, was crowned with age and 
honor in her own empire; widow and 
mother, she had tasted the triumph of 
life as well as the bitterness, knew its 
joys and sorrows and wearing worries, 
the loneliness which is the heritage of 
those who outlive their contemporaries, 
the desolation that sits with one among 
empty chairs around the hearth. From 
the last and most cruel trouble of ail 
she emerged wounded in spirit but not 
broken, saddened, dazed a little per- 
haps, but not embittered. In one of 
her earliest poems, published in these 
pages, she wrote:— 

My soul is prodigal of hope, 

My life doth sit and watch intent 

1 “*'Tis Sixty Years Since” and “22nd Jung” in 
“Maga”’— May and June. 
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To see some special blessings drop 
Whence all good things are sent. 
Yea, of such wishes, giant strong, 
Some one or two lay hands on me; 
Hard would the combat be, and long, 
My heart from their close grasp to free 
Even though God’s voice, the strife among 
Sent its last call to me. 
But at the end her soul was no longer 
prodigal of hope, save the hope that she 
should soon be set free from the grasp 
of earthly things. 7 have no 
thought,” she said to a friend of many 
years, who saw her during the last 
sad days, “not even of my boys, only 
of my Saviour waiting to receive me— 
and the Father.” When she found 
that for her the ebb-tide had indeed 
come, it was with this beautiful cour- 


age, serenity, and faith that she re- 
signed herself to go. 
No sailor ever took more genuine 


pride in his vessel than did Mrs. Oh- 
phant in “Maga,” and it was with poig- 
nant grief that we received from hera 
very pathetic message of farewell. 
There have been not a few instances in 
our literature of warm friendships be- 
tween publisher and author; none of 
them could have been closer and morse 
reciprocal than that which now 
come to an end. There is always some- 
thing affecting in the contemplation of 
a long life of loyal work—especially 
when that work is the product of un- 
doubted genius; and if anything could 
lighten our very heartfelt sorrow for 
the loss of our lifelong friend, it would 
be the consideration that it is such 
friendships that go to preserve all thar 
is best and most inspiring in the tradi- 
tions of letters. 


has 





From The Illustrated London News. 
JERUSALEM, 

Tired as we were, we could not let 
the remaining hour of daylight pass 
without seeing something of the Holy 
City, so, after partaking of some tea— 
falsely so called—we sallied out for a 
stroll through the Jaffa Gate, where 
we had to back against the wall to 
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make room for a string of camels, into 
the Street of David, a narrow lane 
guiltless of pavement, and with a de- 
scent of a step to every eight or ten 
paces. In the booths on either side 
Birmingham lamps and Manchester 
cottons are largely in evidence, but the 
West is little represented in the throng 
which comes surging up the hill. 
Veiled women shuffling along on large 
black boots, which have a_ singularly 
ungraceful appearance as they emerge 
from the sheet-like wrappings; the 
poor Jew in greasy hat and long 
straight robe; the rich man, gorgeous 
in purple plush and fur edgings; 
Greeks, Moslems, Armenians—they 
swarm past in an unending stream, 
while the camel rears his scornful heaa 
over all, and grey and white donkeys 
bear their picturesque riders to and 
fro. 

All that we had experienced in the 
way of insanitary conditions palled be- 
fore the condition of the streets of Je- 
rusalem, and the first impression of the 
city can hardly fail to be painful. To 
ascend the Mount of Olives by a stony 


road penned in by two walls, and to 
find the summit disfigured by Bedouin 
huts of most evil-smelling condition, is 


a severe disappointment. To be asked 
a shilling admittance to see the Garden 
of Gethsemane, walled in and laid out 
in geometrical order, is neither more 
nor less than horrible, though hardly 
more depressing than the reality of 
that “Mount Zion,” which has been in 
imagination the type of all that was 
noble and beautiful. To see the sick, 
the maimed, and the blind as_ they 
really are in Palestine is, moreover, a 
heartrending experience. The number 
of beggars is so overwhelming that one 
must be adamant in_ self-defence, 
though there are when the 
hardest heart softens, as, for instance, 
when a small specimen of humanity, 
clad in innocency and half a yard of 
toddles after one and rolls its 
entreaty. “Back- 


occasions 


cotton, 
big brown eyes in 
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sheesh” is an abominable word, and 
Ought to be abolished, but “Bak-seese!”’ 
ean be beguiling beyond the power of 
refusal. 

In springtime the verdure of Pales- 
tine is said to be delightful, but it is al- 
most impossible for the autumn visitor 
to believe these reports as he looks 
over a country desert-like in barren- 
ness; hills of arid earth, and valleys 
covered with stones. It was only 
when we drove out of Jerusalem, 
emerged somewhat from the blinding 
cloud of dust, and saw the swelling 
outline of the hills stretching around, 
that we could realize the possibility of 
beauty or feel anything of the spell of 
the Holy Land. We were glad to feel 
that the streets of the old Jerusalem 
were many feet below the present level 
of the city, and to confine ourselves to 
studying the formation of the country 
and the life of the people, which seem 
to have altered so little in the course 
of eighteen hundred years. To live in 
Palestine is to have the words of the 
parables brought before one at every 
turn. The sparrows offered for sale in 
the street, the Bethlehem woman 
searching for the lost coin from her 
headdress, the shepherd leading his 
flocks of sheep and goats—they are all 
there, and the sight gives fresh mean- 
ing to the well-known words. One of 
the most interesting visits which we 
paid in Jerusalem was to the house of 
Doctor Schick, a venerable German, 
who has spent a lifetime in studying 
the Temple, and in making a moael of 
the ancient enclosure, which is a mir- 
acle of delicate workmanship. The 
doctor's principal difficulty lay in dis- 
covering the number of inches repre- 
sented by the ancient cubit. He tried 
one number after another, and in each 
case was stopped in his work by find- 
ing that the plan would not work out; 
but at last he fixed on eighteen inches, 
when all became easy. and the compli- 
eated bits fitted together with the ac- 
curacy of a puzzle. 








